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COMFORT PEASE 


AND HER GOLD RING. 


By MARY E. WILKINS. 


CHAPTER I. 

NE of the first things which Comfort 
remembered being told was that 
she had been named for her Aunt Comfort, 
who had given her a gold ring and a gold 
dollar for her name. Comfort could not 
understand why. It always seemed to her 
that her aunt, and not she, had given the 
name, and that she should have given the 
ring and the dollar; but that was what her 
mother had told her—‘‘ Your Aunt Com- 
fort gave you this beautiful goid ring and 

this gold dollar for your name,” said she. 
The ring and the dollar were kept in 
Mrs. Pease’s little rosewood workbox, 
which she never used for needlework, but 
as a repository for her treasures. Her best 
cameo brooch was in there too, and a lock 
of hair of Comfort’s baby brother who died. 


One of Comfort’s chiefest delights was 


looking at her gold ring and gold 
dollar. When she was very good her 
mother would unlock the rosewood box 
and let her see them. She had never worn 
the ring—it was much too large for her. 
Aunt Comfort and her mother had each 
thought that it was foolish to buy a gold 
ring ‘that she could outgrow. “If it was 
a camelian ring I wouldn’t care,” said 
Aunt Comfort, “‘ but it does seem a pity 
when it’s areal gold ring.” So the ring 
was bought a little too large for Comfort’s 
mother. She was a very small woman, 
and Comfort was a large baby, and more- 
over favoured her father’s family, who 
were all well grown, and Aunt Comfort 
feared she might have larger fingers. 
“Why, I’ve seen girls eight years old 
with fingers a good deal bigger than yours, 
Emily,” she said; ‘suppose Comfort 
shouldn’t be able to get that ring on her 
finger after she’s eight years old, what a 
pity ’twould be, when it’s real gold, too!” 
But when Comfort was eight years old 
she was very small for her age, and she 
could actually crowd two of her fingers— 
the little one and the third—into the 
ring. She begged her mother to let her 
wear it so, but she would not. ‘ No,” 
said she, “I sha’n’t let you make yourself 
a laughing-stock by wearing a ring any 
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such way as that; beside, you couldn’t use 
your fingers. You’ve got to wait till 
your hand grows to it.” 

So poor little Comfort waited, but she 
had a discouraged feeling sometimes that 
her hand never would grow toit. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose I shouldn’t be any bigger than you, 
mother,” she said, “couldn’t I ever wear 
the ring ?? 

“Hush! you will be bigger than I am; 
all your father’s folks are, and you look 
just like them,” said her mother, con- 
clusively, and Comfort tried to have faith. 
The gold dollar also could only impart the 
simple delight of possession, for it was 
not to be spent. ‘I am going to give her 
a gold dollar to keep beside the ring,” 
Aunt Comfort had said. 

“What is it for?” Comfort asked some- 
times when she gazed at it shining in its 
pink cotton bed in the top of the work-box. 

“It’s to keep,” answered her mother. 

Comfort grew to have a feeling which 
she never expressed to anybody that her 
gold dollar was somehow like Esau’s 
birthright, and something dreadful would 
happen to her if she parted with it. She 
felt safer, because a “‘ mess of pottage” 
didn’t sound attractive to her, and she did 
not think she would ever be tempted to 
spend her gold dollar for that. 

Comfort went to school when she was 
ten years old. She had not begun as 
early as most of the other girls, because 
she lived three-quarters of a mile from 
the school-house and had many sore 
throats. The doctor had advised her 
mother to teach her at home, and she 
could do that, because she had been a 
teacher herself when she was a girl. 

Comfort had not been to school one 
day before everybody in it knew about her 
gold ring and her dollar, and it happened 
in this way: she sat on the bench 
between Rosy and Matilda Stebbins, and 
Rosy had a ring on the middle finger of 
her left hand. Rosy was a fair, pretty 
little girl, with long light curls, which all 
the other girls admired and begged for the 
privilege of twisting. Rosy at recess 
usually had one or two of her friends 
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standing at her back twisting her soft 
curls over their fingers. 

Rosy wore pretty gowns and aprons too, 
and she was always glancing down to see 
if her skirt wa spread out nicely when 
she sat on the bench. Her sister Matilda 
had just as pretty gowns, but she was not 
pretty herself ; however, she was a better 
scholar, although she was a year younger. 
That day she kept glancing across Comfort 
at her sister, and her black eyes twinkled 
angrily. Rosy sometimes sat with her left 
hand pressed affectedly against her pink 
cheek, with the ring finger bent slightly 
outward, and then she held up her spelling- 
book before her with her left hand, and 
the same ostentatious finger. 

Finally Matilda lost her patience, and 
she whispered across Comfort Pease. 
“You act like a ninny,” said she to Rosy, 
with a fierce pucker of her red lips and a 
black twinkle of her eyes. 

Rosy looked at her, and the pink spread 
softly all over her face and neck, but she 
still held her spelling-book high, and the 
middle finger with the ring wiggled at the 

back of it. 
“It ain’t anything 
w hispered Matilda. 
‘It ain't,” Rosy whispered back. 
** Smell of me. 


but brass, neither, 


Rosy crooked her arm around her face 


and began to cry. However, she cried 
quite easily, and everybody was accus- 
tomed to seeing her fair head bent over 
the hollow of her arm several times a day, 
so she created no excitement at all. Even 
the school-teacher simply glanced at her 
and said nothing. The school-teacher 
was an elderly woman who had taught 
school ever since she was sixteen. She 
was called very strict, and the little girls 
were all afraid of her. She could ferrule 
a boy just as well as a man could. Her 
name was Miss Tabitha Hanks. She did 
not like Rosy Stebbins very well, although 
she tried to be impartial. Once at recess 
she pushed Charlotte Hutchins and Sarah 
Allen, who were twisting Rosy’s curls, 
away, and gathered them all up herself in 
one hard hand. ‘1’d cut them all off if I 
was your mother,” said she, with a sharp 
little tug; but when Rosy rolled her 
scared blue eyes up at her, she only 
laughed grimly ‘and let go. 

Now Miss Hanks just looked absently 
at Rosy weeping in the hollow of her blue 
gingham arm; then went over to the 
blackboard and began writing in fair large 
characters, “‘A rolling stone gathers no 
moss,” for the scholars to copy in their 
copy-books. The temptation and the 
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opportunity were too much for Comfort 
Pease. She nudged Matilda Stebbins 
and whispered in her ear, although she 
knew that whispering in school was wrong. 
“T’ve got a real gold ring,” whispered 
Comfort. 

Matilda turned astonished eyes upon 
her. ‘“ You ain’t.” 

‘“* Ves ; I have.” 

‘““Who gave it to you?” 

““My Aunt Comfort, for my name.” 

‘Were you named for her?” 

“Yes, and she gave me a real gold ring 
for it.” 

“Matilda Stebbins and Comfort Pease, 
stand out on the floor,” said Miss Tabitha 
Hanks sharply. Comfort gave a great 
jump—the teacher had been standing at 
the blackboard with her back toward them, 
and how had she seen? Never after that 
did Comfort feel quite safe from Miss 
Tabitha’s eyes—even if they were on the 
other side of the wall she could not quite 
trust it. 

“Step right out on the floor, Matilda 
and Comfort,” repeated Miss Tabitha, and 
out the two little girls stepped. Comfort’s 
knees shook, and she was quite pale. 
Matilda looked very sober, but her black 
eyes gave a defiant flash when she was out 
on the floor and saw that her sister Rosy 
had lowered her arm and was looking at 
her with gentle triumph. ‘‘ You see what 
you’ve got because you called my ring 
brass,” Rosy seemed to say, and Matilda 
gave a stern little nod at her, as if she 
replied, ‘‘ It is brass.” 

Poor little Comfort did not feel much 
sustained by the possession of her real 
gold ring. It was dreadful to stand out 
there facing the school, which seemed to 
be a perfect dazzle of blue and black eyes 
all fastened upon her in her little red gown 
and gingham tier, in her little stout shoes, 
which turned in for very meekness, with 
her little dangling hands, which could not 
wear the gold ring, and her little strained 
face and whispering lips, and little vain 
heart, which was being punished for its 
little vanity. 

They stood on the floor until recess. 
Comfort felt so weak and stiff that she 
could scarcely move when Miss Hanks 
said harshly, ‘‘ Now you can go.” She 
cast a piteous glance at Matilda, who 
immediately put her arms around her 
waist and pulled her along to the entry, 
where their hoods and cloaks hung. 
“Don’t you cry,” she whispered ; “she’s 
awful strict, but she won’t hurt you a mite. 
She brought me a whole tumbler of currant 
jelly when | had the measles.” 
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“I sha’n’t whisper again as long as I 
live,” half sobbed Comfort, putting on her 
hood. 

‘*T sha’n’t either,” said Matilda. “I 
never had to stand out on the floor before, 
I don’t know what my mother will say 
when I tell her.” 

The two little girls went out in the 
snowy yard, and there was Rosy, with 
Charlotte Hutchins and Sarah Allen, and 
she was showing them her ring. It was 
again too much for sensible little Matilda, 
weary from her long stand on the floor. 
“Rosy Stebbins, you are a great ninny, 
acting so stuck up over that old brass 
ring,” said she. ‘‘Comfort Pease has a 
real solid gold one, and she don’t even 
wear it.” 

Rosy and Charlotte Hutchins and Sarah 
Allen all stared at Comfort. ‘‘ Have you?’ 
asked Charlotte Hutchins, in an awed tone. 
She was a doctor’s daughter, and had many 
things that the other little girls had not, 
but even she had no gold ring, nothing 
but a camelian. 

** Yes, I have,” 
ing modestly. 

‘Real gold ?” asked Rosy, in a subdued 
voice. 

“ Yes.” 

Some other girls came up, some of the 
older ones, with their hair done up, and 
even some of the boys, towering lankily on 
the outskirts. Not one of these scholars 
in this country district school fifty years 
ago had ever owned a gold ring. All they 
had ever seen were their mother’s well- 
worn wedding circlets. 

‘“‘Comfort Pease has got a real gold 
ring,” went from one to the other. 

“Why don’t she wearit then ?” demanded 
one of the big girls. She had very red 
cheeks, and her black hair was in two 
glossy braids, crossed and pinned at the 
back of her head,-and surmounted by her 
mother’s shell comb she had let her wear 
to school that day. She had come out to 
recess without her hood to show it. 

‘“‘ She’s waiting for her hand to grow to 
it,” explained Matilda, to whom Comfort 
had slyly whispered the whole story. 

“Hold up your hand,” ordered the big 
girl ; and Comfort held up her little hand 
pink with the cold. 

“H’m! looks big enough,” said the big 
girl, and she adjusted her shell comb. 

“IT call it a likely story,” said another 
big girl, in an audible whisper. 

**'The Peases don’t have any more than 
other folks,” said still another big girl. 
The little crowd dispersed with scornful 
giggles, Comfort turned redder and 


replied Comfort, blush- 


redder. Rosy and Charlotte and Sarah 
were looking at her curiously, only 
Matilda stood firm. ‘You are all just as 
mean as you can be!” she cried. ‘‘ She 
has got a gold ring! ” 


CHAPTER II. 


Matilda Stebbins put her arm around 
Comfort, who was fairly crying. ‘‘ Come,” 
said she, “ don't you mind anything about 
‘em, Comfort. Le’ss go in the school- 
house. I’ve got a splendid Baldwin apple 
m my dinner-pail, and I’ll give you half 
of it. They’re mad ‘cause they haven't 
got any gold ring.” 

“I have got a gold ring,” sobbed 
Comfort: ‘‘ Honest and true, Black and 
blue, Lay me down and cut me in two.” 
That was the awful truth-testing formula. 
of the village children. 

“Course you have,” said Matilda, with 
indignant backward glandps at the others. 
** Le’ss go and get that Baldwin apple.” 

Comfort went with Matilda, but it took 
more than a Baldwin apple to solace her, 
and her first day at school was a most 
unhappy one. It was very probable that 
the other scholars, and especially the elder 
ones, who had many important matters of 
their own in mind, thought little more 
about her and her gold ring after school 
had begun ; but Comfort coul@ not under- 
stand that. She had a feeling that the 
minds of the whole school were*fixed upon 
her, and she was standing upon a sort of 
spiritual platform of shame, which was 
much worse than the school-room floor. 
If she saw one girl whisper to another, 
she directly thought it was about her. If 
a girl looked at her, her colour rose, and 
her hearf began to beat loudly, for she 
thought she was saying to herself, “ Likely 
story!” 

Comfort was thankful when it was time 
to go home, and she could trudge off 
alone down the snowy road. None of the 
others lived her way. She left them all at 
the turn of the road just below the school. 
house. 

“Good - night, Comfort,” Matilda 
Stebbins sang out loyally, but the big 
girl with red cheeks followed her with— 
“* Wear that gold ring to school to-morrow, 
an’ let us see it.” Then everybody giggled, 
and poor Comfort fled out of sight. It 
seemed to her that she must wear that 
ring to school the next day. She made 
up her mind that she would ask her 
mother, but when she got home she 
found that her Grandmother Atkins had 
come, and also her Uncle Ebenezer and 
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Aunt Susan. They had driven over from 
Barre, where they lived, and her grand- 
mother was going to stay and make a 
little visit; but her uncle and aunt were 
going home soon, and her mother was 
hurrying to make some hot biscuits for 
supper. 

So when Comfort came in she was 
stopped short at the sight of the company, 
and had to kiss them all and answer their 
questions with shy politeness. Comfort 
was very fond of her grandmother, but 
this time. she did not feel quite so 
delighted to see her as usual. As soon 
as she had got a chance she slipped into 
the pantry after her mother. ‘ Mother,” 
she whispered, pulling her apron softly, 
‘‘can’t 1 wear my gold ring to school 
to-morrow ?” 

“No, you can’t. How many times have 
I got to tell you,” said her mother, mixing 
the biscuit-dough energetically. 

“Please let me, mother. They didn’t 
believe I’ve got one.” 

‘“* Let them believe it or not, just as they 
have a mind to,” said her mother. 

“They think I’m telling stories.” 

**What have you been telling about 
your ring in school for, when you ought to 
have been studying? Now, Comfort, I 
can’t have you standing there teasing me 


any longer; I’ve got to get these biscuits 
into the oven; they must have some 


supper before they go home. You go 
right out and set the table. Get the clean 
tablecloth out of the drawer, and you may 
put on the best knives and forks. Not 
another word. You can’t wear that gold 
ring until your hand grows to it, and that 
settles it.” 

Comfort went out and set the table, but 
she looked so dejected that the company 
all noticed it. She could not eat any of 
the hot biscuits when they sat down to 
supper, and she did not eat much of the 
company cake. ‘‘ You don’t feel sick, 
do you, child?” asked her grandmother 
anxiously. 

*“No, Ma’am,” replied Comfort, and she 
swallowed a big lump in her throat. 

“She ain’t sick,” said her mother 
severely. ‘‘She’s fretting because she 
can’t wear her gold ring to school.” 

“*Oh, Comfort, you must wait till your 
hand grows to it,” said her Aunt Susan. 

““Yes, of course she must,” said her 
Uncle Ebenezer. 

“Eat your supper, and your hand will 
grow to it before long,” said her father, 
who, left to himself, would have let Com- 
fort wear the ring. 

‘It wouldn’t do for you to wear that 


” 


ring and lose it. 
grandmother. 
the sweetcake.” 

But Comfort wanted no more sweetcake. 
She put both hands to her, face and wept, 
and her mother sent her promptly out of 
the room and to bed. Comfort lay there 
and sobbed, and heard her Uncle Ebenezer’s 
covered wagon roll out of the yard, and 
sobbed again. Then she fell asleep, and 
did not know it when her mother and 
grandmother came in and looked at her 
and kissed her. 

“T’m_ sorry she feels so bad,” said 
Comfort’s mother; “but I can’t let her 
wear that ring.” 

““No, you can’t,” said her grand- 
mother, and they went out shading the 
candle. 

Comfort said no more about the ring the 
next morning. She knew her mother too 
well. She did not eat much breakfast, 
and crept off miserably to school at a 
quarter-past eight, and she had another 
unhappy day. Nobody had forgotten 
about the gold ring. She was teased 
about it at every opportunity. ‘“ Why 
didn’t you wear that handsome gold ring ?” 
asked the big girl with red cheeks, until 
poor Comfort got nearly distracted. It 
seemed to her that the time to go home 
would never come, and as if she could 
never endure to go to school again. That 
night she begged her mother to let her 
stay at home the next day. ‘“ No,” said 
her mother; ‘‘you’ve begun to go to 
school, and you’re going to school unless 
you’re sick. Now, this evening you had 
better sit down and write a letter to your 
Aunt Comfort. It’s a long time since you 
wrote to her.” 

So Comfort sat down and wrote labori- 
ously a letter to her Aunt Comfort, and 
thanked her anew, as she always did, for 
her gold ring and the gold dollar: “I 
wish to express my thanks again for 
the beautiful and valuable gifts, which 
you presented me for my name,” wrote 
Comfort, in the little stilted style of the 
day. 

After the letter was written it was eight 
o’clock, and Comfort’s mother said she 
had better go to bed. 

‘You look tired out,” said she; “I 
guess you'll have to go to bed early if 
you’re going to school.” 

“Can’t I stay at home to-morrow, 
mother?” pleaded Comfort, with sudden 
hope. 

‘*No,” said her mother. 
to go if you’re able.” 

“‘ Mother, can’t I wear it just once?’ 


It’s real gold,” said her 
‘“‘Have another piece of 


“You ’ve got 
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‘Don’t you bring that ring up again,” Old Farmer's Almanac.” He was going 
said her mother. ‘‘ Take your candle and to Bolton the next day with a load of 
go right upstairs.” wood, and wanted to see what the 
Comfort gave a pitiful little sob. weather was to be, and so was consulting 
the almanac. 

“What was it Comfort 
wanted ?” he inquired. 

“She wanted to wear that 
gold ring her Aunt Comfort 
gave her to school,” replied 
Mrs. Pease. ‘‘ And I’ve told 
her over and over again I 
shouldn’t let her do it.” 

“It’s a mile too big for her, 
and she’d be sure to lose it 
off,” said Grandmother Atkins; 
“‘and it would be a pity to 
have anything happen to it, 
when it’s real gold, too.” 

““She couldn’t wind a ra 
round her finger under it, coll 
she?” asked Comfort’s father 
hesitatingly. 

“‘ Wear a rag round her finger 
under it!” repeated Mrs. Pease. 
‘*T rather guess she can wait till 
her finger grows to it. You’d 
let that child do anything.” 

Mr. Pease did not say any- 
thing more, but studied ‘‘ The 
Old Farmer’s Almanac” 
again, and found out it was 
likely to be fair weather for the 
season. 

It was past midnight, and the 
hearth fire was raked down, and 
Comfort’s father and mother 
and grandmother were all in 
bed and asleep, when a little 
figure in a white nightgown, 
holding a lighted candle, pad- 
ding softly on little cold bare 
feet, came down the stairs. 
Comfort paused in the entry 
and listened. She could hear 
the clock tick and her father 
snore. The best parlour door 
was on the right. She lifted 
the brass catch cautiously, and 
pushed the door open. Then 
she stole into the best parlour. 
The close icy air smote her 
like a breath from the North 
A LITTLE FIGURE IN A WHITE NIGHTGOWN, HOLDING A Pole. There was no fire in 

LIGHTED CANDLE, PADDING SOFTLY ON LITTLE COLD the best parlour except on 

BARE FEET, CAME DOWN THE STAIRS. Thanksgiving Day, and perhaps 
twice besides, when there was 

“Now don’t you go to crying over it,” company to tea, from fall to spring. The 
ordered her mother, and Comfort tried to cold therein seemed condensed and con- 
choke back another sob as she went out  centrated, the haircloth sofa and chairs, 
of the room. and the mahogany table seemed to give 

Comfort’s father looked up from ‘The out cold as stoves did heat, 
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There were two coffin-plates and funeral 
wreaths, which had belonged to the uncles 
of Comfort who had died before she was 
born, in frames on the wall, and these 
always scared Comfort. 

She kept her eyes away from them as 
she went swiftly on her little bare feet, 
which had no feeling in them as they 
pressed the icy flocr, acrossto the mahogany 
card-table, whereon was set the rosewood 
workbox. 

Comfort set her candle on the table, and 
turned the key of the box with her stiff 
fingers. Then she raised the lid noise- 
lessly, and there lay the ring in a little 
square compartment of the tray—next to 
it in the corner‘square lay the gold dollar. 

Comfort took the ring out, shut the 
box-lid down, turned the key, and fled. 
She thought someone called her name as 
she went upstairs, and she stopped and 
listened, but all sne heard was the clock 
ticking, and her father snoring, and her 
heart beating. Then she kept on to her 
own chamber and put out her candle and 
crept into her feather bed under the patch- 
work quilts. There she lay all night, wide 
awake, with the gold ring clasped tightly 
in her little cold fist. 


CHAPTER III. 


When Comfort came downstairs the next 
morning there was a bright red spot on 
each cheek, and she was trembling as if 
she had a chill. 

Her mother noticed it, and asked if she 
was cold, and Comfort said, ‘“ Yes, 
Ma’am.” 

“Well, draw your stool up close to the 
fire and get warm,” said her mother. 
“‘ Breakfast is most ready. You can have 
some of the pancakes to carry to school 
for your dinner.” 

Comfort sat soberly in the chimney- 
corner until breakfast was ready, as her 
mother bade her. She was very silent, 
and did not say anything during breakfast 
unless someone asked her 4 question. 

When she started for school, her mother 
and grandmother stood in the window and 
watched her. 

It was a very cold morning, and Mrs. 
Pease had put her green shawl or Comfort 
over her coat, and the little girl looked very 
short and stout as she trudged along 
between the snow ridges which bordered 
the path, and yet there was a forlorn air 
about her. 

“I don’t know as the child was fit to 
go to school to-day,” Mrs. Pease said 
doubtfully. 


“She didn’t look very well, and she 
didn’t eat much break ast, either,” said 
Grandmother Atkins. 

“She was always cra. after hot pan- 
cakes, too,” said her mot. \er. 

“Hadn’t you better call her back, 
Em’ly ?” 

‘No, I won’t,” said Mrs. Pease, turning 
away from the window. ‘“ She’s begun to 
go to school, and I’m not going to take 
her out unless I’m sure sl:e ain’t able to 
go.” 

So Comfort Pease went on to school; 
and she had the gold ring in her pocket, 
which was tied around her waist with a 
string under her dress skirt, as was the 
fashion then. Comfort often felt of the 
pocket to be sure the ring was safe as she 
went along. It was bitterly cold, the snow 
creaked under her stout shoes. Besides 
the green shawl, her red tippet was wound 
twice around her neck and face, but her 
blue eyes peering over it were full of tears 
which the frosty wind forced into them, 
and-her breath came short and quick. 
When she came in sight of the school- 
house she could see the straight column 
of smoke rising out of the chimney, it was 
so thin in the cold air. There were no 


scholars out in the yard, only a group 


coming down the road from the opposite 
direction. It was too cold to play out of 
doors before school, as usual. 

Comfort pulled off her mittens, thrust 
her hand in her pocket dangling against 
her blue woollen petticoat, and drew out 
the gold ring: 

Then she slipped it on over the third 
and fourth fingers of her left hand, put 
her mittens on again, and went on. 

It was quite still in the school-house, 
although school had not begun, because 
Miss Tabitha Hanks had arrived. Her 
spare form, stiff and wide, and perpen- 
dicular as a board, showed above the desk. 
She wore a purple merino dress buttoned 
down the front with hard black buttons, 
and a great breast-pin of twisted gold. 
Her hair was looped down over her ears 
in two folds like shiny drab satin. It 
scarcely looked like hair, the s:rface was 
so smooth and unbroken, and a great 
tortoise-shell comb topped it like a ccronet. 

Miss Tabitha’s nose was red and rasped 
with the cold ; her thin lips were blue and 
her bony hands were numb, but she set 
copies in writing-books with stern patience. 
Not one to yield to a little fall in tempera- 
ture was Tabitha Hanks. Moreover, she 
kept a sharp eye on the school, and she 
saw every scholar who entered, while not 
seeming to do so. 
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She saw Comfort Pease when she came and timid fashion, and yet there was a 
stepping shyly in, and at once noticed change. 
something peculiar about her. Comfort Miss Tabitha gave a quick frown and a 
wore the same red Thibet dress and the sharp glance of her grey eyes at her, then 
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MISS TABITHA GAVE A QUICK FROWN AND A SHARP GLANCE OF HER GREY EYES AT HER. 


same gingham apron that she had worn she continued setting her copy. “That 
the day before, her brown hair was combed child’s up to something,” she thought, 
off her high, serious forehead, and while she wrote out in her beautiful shaded 
braided in the same smooth tails, her blue hand, “ All is not gold that glitters.” 

eyes looked abroad in the same sober Comfort went forward to the stove, which 
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was surrounded by a ring of girls and 
boys. Matilda Stebbins and Rosy were 
there with the rest. Matilda moved aside 
at once when she saw Comfort, and made 
room for her near the stove. 

“* Hullo, Comfort Pease!” said she. 

“‘ Hullo,” returned Comfort. 

Comfort held out her -numb right hand 
to the stove, but the other she kept 
clenched in a little blue fist hidden in her 
dress folds. 

** Cold, ain’t it ?” said Matilda. 

“* Dreadful,” said Comfort with a shiver. 

“Why don’t you warm both your 
hands ?” asked Matilda. 

“My other hand ain’t cold,” said 
Comfort, and she really did not think it 
was. She was not aware of any sensation 
in that hand, except that of the gold ring 
binding together the third and fourth 
fingers. 

Pretty soon the big girl with red cheeks 
came in. Her cheeks were redder than 
ever, and her black eyes seemed to have 
caught something of the sparkle of the 
frost outside. ‘‘ Hullo,” said she, when 
“That you, 


she caught sight of Comfort. 
Comfort Pease ? 

** Hullo,” Comfort returned faintly. She 
was dreadfully afraid of this big girl, who 
was as much as sixteen years old, and 


” 


studied algebra, and was also said to have 
a beau. 

“‘ Got that gold ring ?” inquired the big 
girl with a giggle, as she held out her 
hands to the stove. 

Comfort looked at her as if she was 
going to cry. 

‘“You’re real mean to tease her, so 
there!” said Matilda Stebbins bravely in 
the face of the big girl, who persisted 
nevertheless. 

“‘Got that gold ring ? ’she asked again, 
with her teasing giggle, which the others 
echoed. 

Comfort slowly raised her left arm. She 
unfolded her little blue fist, and there on 
the third and fourth fingers of her hand 
shone the gold ring. 

Then there was such an outcry that 
Miss Tabitha Hanks looked up from her 
copy, and kept her wary eyes fixed upon 
the group at the stove. 

“* My sakes alive, look at Comfort Pease 
with a gold ring on two fingers!” 
screamed the big girl, and all the rest 
joined in. The other scholars in the 
room came crowding up to the stove. 
“‘Le’ss see it?” they demanded of Com- 
fort. They teased her to let them take it. 
‘“‘Lemme take it for just a minute. I'll 
give it right back, honest,” they begged ; 
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but Comfort was firm about that, she 
would not let that ring go from her own 
two fingers for one minute. 

“* Ain’t she stingy with her old ring,” 
said Sarah Allen to Rosy Stebbins. 
“Maybe it ain’t real gold,” whispered 
Rosy, but Comfort heard her. 

“*°*Tis, too,” said she stoutly. 

‘It’s brass, I can tell by the colour,” 
teased one of the big boys. ‘’Fore I’d 
wear a brass ring if I was a girl.” 

‘Tt ain’t brass,” almost sobbed Comfort. 

Miss Tabitha Hanks arose slowly, and 
came over to the stove. She came so 
silently and secretly that the scholars did 
not notice it, and they all jumped when 
she spoke. 

“* You may all take your seats,” said she, 
“if it is a little before nine. You can 
study until school begins. I can’t have so 
much noise and confusion.” 

The scholars flocked discontentedly to 
their seats. 

“It’s all the fault of your old brass 
ring,” whispered the big boy to Comfort, 
with a malicious grin, and she trembled. 

“Your mother let you wear it, didn’t 
she,” whispered Matilda to Comfort, as 
the two took their seats on the bench. 
But Comfort did not seem to hear her, 
and Miss Tabitha looked that way, and 
Matilda dared not whisper again. Miss 
Tabitha, moreover, looked as though she 
had heard what she said, although that 
did not seem possible. 

However, Miss Tabitha’s ears had a 
reputation among the scholars for almost 
as fabulous powers as her eyes. Matilda 
Stebbins was quite sure she heard, and 
Miss Tabitha’s after-course confirmed her 
opinion. 

The reading-c:ass was out on the floor 
fixing its toes on the line, and Miss 
Tabitha walked behind it straight to 
Comfort. 

““Comfort Pease,” said she, ‘‘I don’t 
believe your mother ever sent you to 
school wearing a ring after that fashion. 
You may take it off.” 

Comfort took it off. The eyes of the 
whole school watched her; even the 
reading-class looked over its shoulders. 

“Now,” said Miss Tabitha, “ put it in 
your pocket.” 

Comfort put the ring in her pocket. 
Her face was flushing redder and redder, 
and the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

Miss Tabitha drew out a large pin, 
which was quilted into the bosom of her 
dress, and proceeded to pin up Comfort’s 
pocket. ‘‘There,” said she, “‘now you 
leave that ring in there, and don’t you 
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touch it till you go home; then you give 
it right to your mother. And don’t you 
take that pin out; if you do, I shall whip 
rou.” 

; Miss Tabitha turned suddenly on the 
reading-class, and the faces went about 
with a jerk. ‘‘ Turn to the fifty-sixth page,” 
she commanded, and the books all rustled 
open as she went to the front. Matilda 
gave Comfort a sympathising poke and 
Miss Tabitha an indignant scowl under 
cover of the reading-class, but Comfort 
sat still, with the tears dropping down on 
her spelling-book. She had never felt so 
guilty and so humble in her life. She 
made. up her mind she would tell her 
mother about it, and put the ring back in 
the box that night, and never take it out 
again until her finger grew to it; and if it 
never did she would try to be resigned. 

When it was time for recess Miss Tabitha 
sent them all out of doors. ‘I know it’s 
cold,” said she, ‘‘ but a little fresh air 
won’t hurt any of you. You can rua around 
and keep warm.” 

Poor Comfort dreaded to go out. She 
knew just how the boys and girls would 
tease her. But Matilda Stebbins stood 
by her, and the two hurried out before 
the others, and ran together down the 
road. 

““We’ve got time to run down to the 
old Loomis place and back before the bell 
rings,” said Matilda. ‘If you stay here 
they ’ll all tease you dreadfully to show 
that ring, and if you do she'll whip 
you. She always does what she says she 
will.” 

The two girls got back to the school- 
house just as the bell rang, and, beyond 
sundry elbow nudges and teasing whispers 
as they went in, Comfort had no trouble. 
She took her seat and meekly opened her 
geography. 

Once in a while she wondered, with a 
qualm of anxiety, if her ring was safe. She 
dared not even feel of her pocket under 
her dress. Whenever she thought of it 
Miss Tabitha seemed to be looking straight 
at her. Poor Comfort had a feeling that 
Miss Tabitha could see her very thoughts. 

The Stebbinses and Sarah Allen usually 
stayed at noon, but that day they all went 
home. Sarah Allen had company and the 
Stebbinses had a chicken dinner. So 
Comfort stayed alone. The other scholars 
lived near enou to the school-house to go 
home every da, -:nless it was very stormy 
weather. 

After everybocy was gone, Miss Tabitha 
and all, the first thing Comfort did was to 
slide her hand down over the bottom of 


her pocket, and carefully feel of it under 
her dress skirt. 

Her heart gave a great leap and seemed 
to stand still—she could not feel any ring 
there. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Comfort felt again and again, with 
trembling fingers. She could not believe 
that the ring was gone, but she certainly 
could not feel it. She was quite pale, and 
shook as if she had a chill. She was 
too frightened to cry. Had she lost Aunt 
Comfort’s ring—the real gold ring she had 
given her for her name?’ She looked at 
the pin which Miss Tabitha had quilted 
into the top of her pocket, but she dared 
not take it out. Suppose Miss Tabitha 
should ask if she had, and she had to tell 
her and be whipped? That would be 
almost worse than losing the ring. 

Comfort had never been whipped in her 
life, and her blood ran cold at the thought 
of it. 

She kept feeling wildly of the pocket. 
There was a little roll of writing-paper in 
it, some leaves of an old count-book which 
her mother had given her to write on. All 
the hope she had was that the ring had 
slipped inside that, and that was the reason 
why she could not feel it. She longed so 
to take out that pin and make sure, but 
she had to wait for that until she got home 
at night. 

Comfort began to search all over the 
schoolroom floor, but all she found were 
wads of paper and apple-cores, slate- 
pencil stumps and pins. Then she went 
out in the yard and looked carefully, then 
she went down the road to the old Loomis 
place, where she and Matilda had walked 
at recess—Miss Tabitha Hanks went 
home that way—but no sign of the ring 
could she find. The road was as smooth 
as a white floor, too, for the snow was old 
and well trodden. 

Comfort Pease went back to the school- 
house and opened her dinner-pail. She 
looked miserably at the pancakes, the 
bread-and-butter and the apple-pie and 
cheese, and tried to eat, but she could not. 
She put the cover on the pail, leaned her 
head on the desk in front, and sat quite 
still until the scholars began to return. 
Then she lifted her head, got out her 
spelling-book, and tried to study. Miss 
Tabitha came back early, so nobody dared 
tease her; and the cold was so bitter, and 
the sky so overcast, that they were not 
obliged to go out at recess. Comfort 
studied and recited, and never a smile 
came on her pale, sober little face. 
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Matilda whispered to know if she were 
sick, but Comfort only shook her head. 

Sometimes Comfort saw Miss Tabitha 
watching her with an odd expression, and 
she wondered forlornly what it meant. 
She did not dream of going to Miss 
Tabitha with her trouble. She felt quite 
sure she would get no sympathy in that 
quarter. 

All the solace Comfort had was that one 
little forlorn hope that the ring might be 
in that roll of paper, and she should find 
it when she got home. 

It seemed to her that school never 
would be done. She thought wildly of 
asking Miss Tabitha if she could not go 
home, because she had the toothache. 
Indeed, her tooth did begin to ache, and 
her head too, but she waited, and sped 
home like a rabbit when she was let out at 
last. She did not wait even to say a word 
to Matilda. Comfort, when she got home, 
went right through the sitting-roum, and 
upstairs to her own chamber. 

“Where are you going, Comfort ?” her 
mother called after her. 

“What ails the child ?” 
mother Atkins. 

“T’m coming right back,” Comfort 
panted as she fled. 

The minute she was in her own cold 


said Grand- 


little chamber she took the pin from her 
pocket, drew forth the roll of paper, and 


smoothed it out. The ring was not 
there. Then she turned the pocket and 
examined it. There was a little rip in the 
seam. 

“‘Comfort, Comfort,” called her mother 
from the foot of the stairs. ‘ You’ll get 
your death of cold up there,” chimed in 
her grandmother from the room beyond. 

“T’m coming,” Comfort gasped in 

“reply. She turned the pocket back, and 
went downstairs. 

It was odd that, although Comfort looked 
so disturbed, neither her mother nor grand- 
mother asked her what was the matter. 
They looked at her, then exchanged a 
meaning look with each other. And all 
her mother said was to bid her go and 
sit down by the fire, and toast her feet. 
She also mixed a bowl of hot ginger-tea, 
plentifully sweetened with molasses, and 
bade her drink that, so she could not 
catch cold, and yet there was something 
strange in her manner all the time. She 
made no remark, either, when she opened 
Comfort’s dinner-pail, and saw how little 
had been eaten. She merely showed it 
silently to Grandmother Atkins behind 
Comfort’s back, and they nodded to each 
other with solemn meaning. 


However, Mrs. Pease made the cream 
toast that Comfort loved for supper, and 
obliged her to eat a whole plate of it. 

“‘T can’t have her get sick,” she said to 
Grandmother Atkins, after Comfort had 
gone to bed that night. 

“She ain’t got enough constitution, 
poor child,” assented Grandmother Atkins. 

Mrs. Pease opened the door, and lis- 
tened. ‘I believe she’s crying now,” said 
she. ‘I guess I’ll go up there.” 

“IT would if I was you,” said Grand- 
mother Atkins. 

Comfort’s sobs sounded louder and 
louder all the way, as her mother went 
upstairs. 

‘‘What’s the matter, child?” she asked 
when she opened the door, and there was 
still something strange in her tone. While 
there was concern, there was certainly no 
surprise. 

““My tooth aches dreadfully,” sobbed 
Comfort. 

“You had better have some cotton- 
wool and paregoric on it, then,” said her 
mother. ‘Then she went downstairs for 
cotton-wool and paregoric, and she 
ministered to Comfort’s aching tooth, but 
no cotton-wool or paregoric was there 
for Comfort’s aching heart. 

She sobbed so bitterly that her mother 
looked alarmed. ‘‘€omfort, look here, is 
there anything else the matter?” she 
asked suddenly, and she put her hand on 
Comfort’s shoulder. 

“My tooth aches 
Comfort wailed. 

“‘ If your tooth aches so bad as all that, 
you’d better go to Doctor Hutchins in the 
morning and have it out,” said her mother. 
“‘ Now, you’d better lie still and try to go 
to sleep, or you’ll be sick.” 

Comfort’s sobs followed her mother all 
the way downstairs. ‘‘ Don’t you cry so 
another minute or you'll get so nervous, 
you’ll be sick,” Mrs. Pease called back, 
but she sat down and cried awhile herself 
after she returned to the sitting-room. 

Poor Comfort stifled her sobs under the 
patchwork quilt, but she could not stop 
crying for a long time, and she slept very 
little that night. When she did she 
dreamed that she had found the ring, but 
had to wear it around her aching tooth for 
a punishment, and the tooth was growing 
larger and larger, and the ring painfully 
tighter and tighter. 

She looked so wan and ill next morning 
that her mother told her she need not go 
to school; but Comfort begged hard to go, 
and said she did not feel sick: her tooth 
was better. 


dreadfully, oh!” 
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“Well, mind you get Miss Hanks to 
excuse you, and come home, if your tooth 
aches again,” said her mother. 

“Yes, Ma’am,” replied Comfort. 

When the door shut behind Comfort her 
Grandmother Atkins looked at her mother. 
“‘Em’ly,” said she, “I don’t believe you 
can carry it eut: she ’ll be sick.” 

“I’m dreadfully afraid she will,” re- 
turned Comfort’s mother. 

“You’ll have to tell her.” 

Mrs. Pease turned on Grandmother 
Atkins, and New England motherhood 
was strong in her face. ‘‘ Mother,” said 
she, “I don’t want Comfort to be sick, 
and she sha’n’t be if I can help it; but 
I’ve got a duty to her that’s beyond 
looking out for her health. She’s got 
a lesson to learn that’s more important 
than any she’s got in school, and 1’m 
afraid she won't learn it at all unless she 
learns it by the hardest; and it won’t do 
for me to help her.” 

“Well, 1 suppose you're right, 
Em’ly,” said Grandmother Atkins ; “ but 
I declare I’m dreadfully sorry for the 
child.” 

“* You ain’t any sorrier than I am,” said 
Comfort’s mother; and she wiped her eyes 
now and then, as she cleared away the 
breakfast-dishes. 

As for Comfort, she went on her way 
to school, looking as industriously and 
anxiously at the ground as if she were 
a little robin, seeking for her daily food. 
Under the snowy blackberry-vines peered 
Comfort, under frozen twigs, and in the 
blue hollows of the snow, seeking, as it 
were, in the litt'e secret places of nature 
for her own little secret of childish vanity 
and disobedience. It made no difference 
to her that it was not reasonable to look 
on that part of the road, since she could 
not have lost the ring there. She had a 
desperate hope, which was not affected by 
reason at all, and she determined to look 
everywhere. 

It was very cold still, and when she 
came in sight of the school-house, not a 
scholar was to be seen. Either they had 
not arrived, or were huddling over the 
red-hot stove inside. 

Comfort trudged past the school-house 
and went down the road to the old Loomis 
place. She searched again every foot of 
the road, but there was no gleam of gold 
in its white frozen surface. There was 
the cold sparkle of the frost crystals, and 
that was all. 

Comfort went back; at the turn of that 
road she saw Matilda Stebbins coming 
down the other. The pink tip of Matilda’s 
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nose, and her winking black eyes, just 
appeared above her red tippet. 

“Hullo!” she sung out in a muffled 
voice. 

** Hullo!” responded Comfort faintly. 

Matilda looked at her curiously when 
she came up. 

**What’s the matter ?” said she. 

** Nothing,” replied Comfort. 

“] thought you acted funny. 
have you been up that road for ?” 

Comfort walked along beside Matilda in 
silence. 

““What you been up that road for?” 
repeated Matilda. 

“Won't you ever tell ?” said Comfort. 

“No, I won’t, Honest and true, Black 
and blue, Lay me down, and cut me in 
two.” 

‘* Well, I’ve lost it.” 

Matilda knew at once what Comfort 
meant. ‘ You ain’t,” she cried, stopping 
short and opening wide eyes of dismay at 
Comfort over the red tippet. 

** Yes, I have.” 

“Where ’d you lose it ? 

“TI felt of my pocket after I got back to 
school yesterday, after we’d been up to 
the old Loomis house, and I couldn’t find 
the ring.” 

“My!” said Matilda. 

Comfort gave a stifled sob. 

Matilda turned short around a jerk. 
*‘Le’ss go up that road and hunt again,” 
said she; ‘“‘there’s plenty of time before 
the bell rings. Come along, Comfort 
Pease.” 

So the two little girls went up the road 
and hunted, but they did not find the ring. 
““Nobody would have picked it up and 
kept it ; everybody round here is honest,” 
said Matilda. “ It’s dreadfully funny.” 

Comfort wept painfully under the folds 
of her mother’s green shawl as they went 
back. 

“Did your mother scold you?” asked 
Matilda. There was something very 
innocent and sympathising and honest 
about Matilda’s black eyes as she asked 
the question. 

**No,” faltered Comfort. She did not 
dare tell Matilda that her mother knew 
nothing at all about it. 

Matilda, as they went along, put an arm 
around Comfort under her shawl. ‘ Don’t 
cry; it’s too bad,” said she ; but Comfort 
wept harder. 

** Look here,” said Matilda. ‘‘ Comfort, 
your mother wouldn’t let you buy another 
ring with that gold dollar, would she ?” 

“That gold dollar’s to keep,” sobbed 
Comfort; “it ain’t to spend.” And, 


What 


»” 
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indeed, she felt as if spending that gold 
dollar would be almost as bad as losing 
the ring: the bare idea of it horrified her. 

“Well, I didn’t s’pose it was,” said 
Matilda, abashedly. ‘‘I just happened to 
think of it.” Suddenly she gave Comfort 
a little poke with her red-mittened hand. 
fc Don't you cry another minute, Comfort 
Pease,” she cried. ‘Ill tell you what I’ll 
do. I’ll ask my Uncle Jared to give me a 
gold dollar, and then I’jl give it to you to 
buy a gold ring.” 

“J don’t believe he 
Comfort. 

“Yes, he will. He always gives me 
everything I ask him for. He thinks more 
of me than he does of Rosy and Imogen, 
you know, ’cause he was going to get 
married once, when he was young, and 
she died, and I look like her.” 

“Were you named after her ?” 
Comfort. 

‘“*No, her name was Ann Maria, but I 
look like her. Uncle Jared will give me 
a gold dollar and I’ll ask him to take us 
to Bolton in his sleigh Saturday afternoon, 
and then you can buy another ring. Don’t 
you cry another mite, Comfort Pease.” 

And poor Comfort tried to keep the 
tears back, as the bell began to ring, and 
she and Matilda hastened to the school- 
house. 

Matilda put up her hand and whispered 
to her in school-time : “‘ You come over 
to my house Saturday afternoon, and [’ll 
get Uncle Jared to take us,” she whispered, 
and Comfort nodded soberly. Comfort 
tried to learn her arithmetic lesson, but 
she could not remember the seven multi- 
plication table, and said in the class that 
five times seven were fifty-seven, and went 
to the foot. She cried at that, and felt 
@ curious satisfaction in having something 
to cry for beside the loss of the ring. 

Comfort did not look any more for the 
ring that day nor the next. The next day 
was Friday, and Matilda met her at school 
in the morning with an air of triumph. 
She plunged her hand deep in her pocket, 
and drew it out closed in a tight pink fist. 
‘‘Guess what I’ve got in here, Comfort 
Pease,” said she. She unclosed her 
fingers a little at a time, until a gold 
dollar was visible in the hollow of her 
palm. ‘ There, what did I tell you,” she 
said, “and he says he’Il take us to Bolton, 
if he don’t have to go to Ware to see about 
buying a horse. You come over to-morrow, 
right after dinner.” 

The next morning after breakfast 
Comfort asked her mother if she might 
go over to Matilda’s that afternoon. 


will,” sobbed 


inquired 
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“Do you feel fit to go?” her mother 
said, with a keen look at her. Comfort 
was pale amd sober and did not have much 
appetite. It had struck her several times 
that her mother’s and also her grand- 
mother’s manner towards her was a little 
odd, but she did not try to understand it. 

“* Yes, Ma’am,” said Comfort. 

“What are you going to do over 
there ?” 

Comfort hesitated; a pink flush came 
on her face and neck, her mother’s eyes 
upon her were sharper than ever. ‘ Matilda 
said maybe her Uncle Jared would take us 
a sleigh- ride to Bolton,” she faltered. 

ow ell,” said her mother, “if you’re 
going a sleigh-ride you’d better take some 
yarn stockings and pull over your shoes, 
and wear my fur tippet. It’s most too 
cold to go sleigh-riding, anyway.” 

Directly after dinner Comfort went over 
to Matilda Stebbins’s, with her mother’s 
stone-marten tippet around her neck and 
the blue yarn stockings to wear in the 
sleigh under her arm. 

But, when she got to the Stebbins’s 
house, Matilda met her at the door with a 
crestfallen air. ‘‘Only think,” said she; 
**ain’t it too bad? Uncle Jared had to go 
to Ware to buy the horse, and we can’t go 
to Bolton.” 

Comfort looked at her piteously. 

** Guess I’d better go home,” said she. 

But Matilda was gazing at her doubt- 
fully. ‘* Look here,” said she. 

“What ?” said Comfort. 

“It ain’t mor’n three miles to Bolton ; 
mother’s walked there, and so _ has 
Imoge n 5 

“Do you s’pose—we could ? 
7 don’t b’lieve it would hurt us one 
I tell you what we can do: 
I’ll take my sled, and I’ll drag you a 
spell and then you can drag me, and that 
will be riding half the way for both of us, 
anyhow.” 


“So it will,” said Comfort. 


CHAPTER V. 


But Matilda looked doubtful again. 
“There’s only one thing,” she said. 
“Mother ain’t at home; she and Rosy 
went over to grandma’s to spend the day 
this morning, and I can’t ask her. I don’t 
see how I can go without asking her, 
exactly.” 


Comfort “* What 


miserably, 
would Matilda Stebbins say if she knew 
I took that ring when my mother told me 
not to?” 

“Well,” said Matilda, brightening, “I 


thought 
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don’t know but it will do just as well if 
I ask Imogen. Mother told me once that 
if there was anything very important came 
up when she was away that I could ask 
Imogen.” 

Imogen was Matilda’s eldest sister. 
She was almost eighteen, and she was 
going to a party that night, and was hurry- 
ing to finish a beautiful crimson Thibet 
dress to wear. 

“Now, don’t you talk to me and hinder 
me one moment. I’ve everything I can 
do to finish this dress to wear to the party,” 
she said, when Matilda and Comfort went 
into the sitting-room. 

“Can’t I go to Bolton with Comfort 
Pease, Imogen?” asked Matilda. 

“I thought you were going with Uncle 
Jared—didn’t mother say you might ? Now 
don’t talk to me, Matilda.” 

“Uncle Jared’s got to go to Ware to 
buy the horse, and he can’t take us.” 

‘“Oh, I forgot. Well, how can you go, 
then? You and Comfort had better sit 
down and play checkers, and be contented.” 

‘*We could walk,” ventured Matilda. 

“Walk to Bolton? You couldn't.” 

“It’s only three miles, and we’d drag 
each other on my sled.” 

Imogen frowned over a wrong pucker in 
the crimson Thibet, and did not appreciate 
“I do wish you 


the absurdity of the last. 
wouldn’t bother me, Matilda,” said she. 
“If I don’t get this dress done, I can’t go 


to the party to-night. I don’t know what 
mother would say to your going to Bolton 
any such way.” 

“It wouldn’t hurt us a mite. 
go, Imogen.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you what you can do,” 
said Imogen. ‘‘ You can walk over there. 
I guess it won’t hurt you to walk one way, 
and then you can ride home in the stage- 
coach—it comes overabout half-past four— 
I’ll give you some money.” 

“Oh, that’s beautiful! Thank you, 
Imogen,” cried Matilda gratefully. 

“Well, run along, and don’t say another 
word to me,” said Imogen, scowling over 
the crimson Thibet. ‘‘ Wrap up warm.” 

When they started, Matilda insisted upon 
dragging Comfort first in the sled. ‘“I’ll 
drag you as far as Doctor Hutchins’,” said 
she. ‘Then you get off and drag me as 
far as the meeting-house. I guess that’s 
about even.” 

It was arduous, and it is probable that 
the little girls were much longer leaving 
Bolton than they would have been had 
they travelled on their two sets of feet all 
the way; but they persuaded themselves 
otherwise. 


Do let us 


“We can’t be—a mite—tired,” panted 
Matilda as she tugged Comfort over the 
last stretch, “for we each of us rode half 
the way, and a mile and a half ain’t any- 
thing. You walk that every day to school 
and back.” 

“Yes, I do,” assented Comfort. She 
could not believe that she was tired 
either, although every muscle in her body 
ached. 

Bolton was a large town, and the people 
from all the neighbouring villages went 
there to do their trading and shopping. 
There was a wide main street, with stores 
on each side; and that day it was full of 
sleighs and pungs and wood-sleds, and 
there were so many people that Comfort 
felt frightened. She had never been. to 
Bolton without her father or mother. 
** Just look at all the folks,” said she, and 
she had an uncomfortable feeling that they 
all stared at her suspiciously, although she 
did not see how they could know about the 
ring. But Matilda was bolder: “It’s such 
a pleasant day that they ’re all out trading,” 
said she; “‘ guess it’ll storm to-morrow. 
Now, we want to go toGerrish’s. I went 
there once with mother and Imogen to buy 
a silver spoon for cousin Hannah Green 
when she got married.” 

Comfort, trailing the sled behind her, 
started timidly after Matilda. 

Gerrish’s was a small store, but there 
was a large window full of watches and 
chains and clocks, and a man with 
spectacles sat behind it mending watches. 

The two little girls went in and stood at 
the counter, and a thin man with grey 
whiskers, who was Mr. Gerrish himself, 
came forward to wait upon them. Matilda 
nudged Comfort. ‘You ask him—it’s 
your ring,” she whispered. 

But Comfort shook her head. 
almost ready to cry. ‘“‘ You’d ought to 
when I’m giving you the dollar,” whispered 
Matilda, with anothér nudge. Mr. Gerrish 
stood waiting, and he frowned a little; he 
was a nervous man. “ Ask him,” whispered 
Matilda fiercely. 

Suddenly Comfort Pease turned herself 
about and ran out of Gerrish’s, with a 
great wail of inarticulate words about not 
wanting any ring. The door banged 
violently after her. Matilda Stebbins 
looked after her in a bewildered way, 
then she looked up at Mr. Gerrish, who 
was frowning harder. “If you girls don’t 
want anything, you’d better stay out of 
doors with your sled,” said he. And 
Matilda trembled and gathered up the 
sled-rope, and the door banged after her. 
Then Mr. Gerrish said something to the 
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great baby, Comfort Pease,” said she, 
“going along the road crying.” 
Comfort sobbed harder, and people 
stared more and more curiously. Finally, 
one stout woman in a black velvet bonnet 


man mending watches in the window, and 
went back to his desk in the rear of the 
store. 

Matilda could just see Comfort running 
down the street towards home, and she ran 


MR. GERRISH STOOD WAITING, AND HE FROWNED A LITTLE:, HE WAS A NERVOUS MAN. 
‘‘ ASK HIM,” WHISPERED MATILDA FIERCELY. 


‘IT hope you haven’t done any- 


after her. She could run faster than stopped. 


Comfort. As she got nearer she could 
see people turning and looking curiously 
after Comfort, and when she came up to 
her she saw she was crying. ‘‘ Why, you 


thing to hurt this other little girl?” she 
said suspiciously to Matilda. 
“No, Ma’am, I ain’t,” replied Matilda. 
““What’s the matter. child ?” said the 
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woman in the black velvet bonnet to 
Comfort, and Comfort choked out some- 
thing about losing her ring. 

‘Where did you lose it?” 
woman. 

“*T don’t k—n—o—w,” sobbed Comfort. 

“‘ Well, you’d better go right home and 
tell your mother about it,” said the stout 
woman, and went her way with many back- 
ward glances. 

Matilda dragged her sled to Comfort’s 
side and eyed her dubiously. 

“Why didn’t you get the ring when we 
were right there with the gold dollar ?” 
she demanded. ‘‘ What made you run out 
of Gerrish’s that way ?” 

“I’m — go - ing — home,” 
Comfort. 

“ Ain’t you going to wait and ride in the 
stage-coach ?” 

“ T’m—going—right—home.” 

“Imogen said to go in the stage-coach. 
I don’t know as mother’ll like it if we 
walk. Why didn’t you get the ring, 


asked the 


sobbed 


Comfort Pease ?” 
““T don’t want—any—ring. 
home—to—tell—my mother.” 
“Your mother would have been real 
pleased to have you get the ring,” said 
Matilda in an injured tone, for she fancied 
Comfort meant to complain of her to her 


I’m going 


mother. 

Then Comfort turned on Matilda in an 
agony of confession. ‘‘ My mother don’t 
know anything about it,” said she. “I 
took the ring unbeknownst to her when 
she said I couldn’t, and then I lost it, and 
I was going to get the new ring to put in 
the box so she wouldn’t ever know. I’m 
going right home and tell her.” 

Matilda looked at her. ‘“ Comfort 
Pease, didn’t you ask your mother ?” said 
she. 

Comfort shook her head. 

“Then,” said Matilda solemnly, “‘ we’d 
better go home just as quick as we can. 
We won’t wait for any stage-coach—I 
know my mother wouldn’t want me to. 
S’pose your mother should die, or any- 
thing, before you have a chance to tell 
her, Comfort Pease! I read a story once 
about a little girl that told a lie, and her 
mother died, and she hadn’t owned up. 
It was dreadful. Now, you get right on 
the sled and I’ll drag you as far as the 
meeting-house, and then you can drag me 
as far as the saw-mill.” 

Comfort huddled herself up on the sled 
in a miserable little bunch, and Matilda 
dragged her. Her very back looked 
censorious to Comfort, but finally she 
turned around. 
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“ The big girls were real mean, so there; 
and they pestered you dreadfully,” said 
she. ‘“ Don’t you cry any more, Comfort. 
Just you tell your mother all about it, and I 
don’t believe she’ll scold much. You 
can have this gold dollar to buy you 
another ring, anyway, if she’ll let you.” 

The road home from Bolton seemed 
much longer than the road there had 
done, although the little girls hurried, and 
dragged each other with fierce jerks. 
“* Now,” said Matilda when they reached 
her house at length, “‘1’ll go home with 
you, while you tell your mother, if you 
want me to, Comfort. My mother’s got 
home—I can see her head in the window ; 
I'll run in and ask her.” 

“I’d just as lief go alone, I guess,” 
replied Comfort, who was not crying any 
more, but was quite pale; ‘I’m real 
obliged to you, Matilda.” 

“Well, I’d just as lief go as not, if you 
want me to,” said Matilda. “I hope 
your mother won’t say much. Good-bye, 
Comfort! ” 

“* Good-bye,” returned Comfort. 

Then Matilda went into her house, and 
Comfort hurried home alone, down the 
snowy road in the deepening dusk. She 
kept thinking of that dreadful story which 
Matilda had read. She was panting for 
breath. Anxiety, and remorse, and the 
journey to Bolton had almost exhausted 
poor little Comfort Pease. She hurried as 
fast as she could, but her feet felt like 
lead, and it seemed to her that she should 
never reach home. But when at last she 
came in sight of the lighted kitchen- 
windows her heart gave a joyful leap, for 
she saw her mother’s figure moving behind 
them, and knew that Matilda’s story was 
not true in her case. 

When she reached the door she leaned 
against it a minute: she was so out of 
breath, and her knees seemed failing under 
her. Then she opened the door and went 
in. 

Her father and mother and grandmother 
were all in there, and they turned round 
and stared at her. 

‘“‘Comfort Pease,” cried her mother, 
“‘what is the matter?” 

“You didn’t fall down, or anythin’, did 
you ?” asked her grandmother. 

Then Comfort burst out with a great sob 
of confession. ‘‘ 1—took—it,” she gasped. 
“I took my gold ring that Aunt Comfort 
gave me for her name—and—I wore it to 
school, and Miss Tabitha pinned it in my 
pocket, and I lost it. And Matilda, she 
gave me the gold dollar her Uncle Jared 
gave her to buy me another, and we 
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walked a mile and a half apiece to Bolton, 
to buy it in Gerrish’s, and I couldn’t; and 
I was afraid something had happened to 
mother; and I’m sorry.” Then Comfort 
sobbed until her very sobs seemed failing 
her. 

Her father wiped his eyes. ‘‘Don’t let 
that child cry that way, Em’ly,” said he to 
Mrs. Pease. Then he turned to Comfort. 
“Don’t you feel so bad, Comfort,” he 
coaxed. “Father ’ll get you some pepper- 
mints when he goes down to the store 
to-night.” Comfort’s father gave her a 
hard pat on her head; then he went out 
of the room with something that sounded 
like an echo of Comfort’s own sobs. 

‘‘Comfort,” ‘said Mrs. Pease, ‘look 
here, child. Stop crying, and listen to 
what I’ve got to say. I want you to come 
into the parlour with me a minute.” 

Comfort followed her mother weakly 
into the best parlour. There on the table 
stood the rosewood workbox, and her 
mother went straight across to it and 
opened it. 

‘Look here, Comfort,” said she, and 
Comfort looked. There in its own little 
compartment lay the ring. ‘‘ Miss Tabitha 
Hanks found it in the road, and she 


thought you had taken it unbeknownst to 
me, and so she brought it here,” explained 


her mother. “I didn’t let you know 
because I wanted to see if you would 
be a good girl enough to tell me of 
your own accord, and I’m glad you have, 
Comfort.” 

Then Comfort’s mother carried her 
almost bodily back to the warm kitchen 
and set her before the fire to toast her 
feet, while she made some cream toast for 
her supper. 

Her grandmother had a peppermint in 
her pocket, and she slid it into Comfort’s 
hand. ‘Grandma knew she would tell, 
and she won’t never do such a thing again, 
will she ?” said she. 

“No, Ma’am,” replied Comfort, and the 
peppermint in her mouth seemed to be the 
very flavour of peace and forgiveness. 

After Comfort was in bed and asleep 
that night her elders talked the matter 
over. ‘“‘I knew she would tell finally,” 
said Mrs. Pease; “but it’s been a hard 
lesson for her, poor child, and she’s all 
worn out—that long tramp to Bolton, 
too!” 


“TI most wish her Aunt Comfort hadn’t 
been so dreadful careful about getting her 
a ring big enough,” said Grandmother 
Atkins. 

Mr. Pease looked at his wife and cleared 
his throat. ‘‘ What do you think of my 
getting her a ring that would fit her 
finger, Em’ly ?” he asked timidly. 

‘* Now, father, that’s all a man knows!” 
cried Mrs. Pease. “If you went and 
bought that child a ring now, it would 
look just as if you were paying her for not 
minding. You’d spoil all the lesson she’s 
got, when she’s worked so dreadful hard 
to learn it. You wait awhile.” 

“Well, I suppose you know best, 
Em'ly,” said Mr. Pease, but he made a 
private resolution. And so it happened 
that three months later, when it was 
examination day at school, and Comfort 
had a new blue Thibet dress to wear, and 
some new blue ribbon to tie her hair, that 
her mother handed her a little box just 
before she started. 

“Here,” said she, “your father has been 
over to Gerrish’s, and here’s something he 
bought you. I hope you’ll be careful, and 
not lose it.” 

And Comfort opened the box, and there 
was a beautiful gold ring, which just fitted 
her third finger, and she wore it to school, 
and the girls all seemed to see it at once, 
and exclairhed, ‘‘ Comfort Pease has got 
a new gold ring that fits her finger!” 

And that was not all, for Matilda and 
Rosy Stebbins also wore gold rings. 
‘‘ Mother said I might as well spend Uncle 
Jared’s dollar for it, ’cause your mother 
didn’t want you to have it,” said Matilda, 
holding her finger up, ‘‘and father bought 
one for Rosy, too.” 

Then the two little girls took their seats, 
and presently went forward to be examined 
in spelling before the committee-men, the 
doctor, the minister, and all the visiting 
friends. 

And Comfort Pease, with all the spelling- 
lessons of the term in her head, her gold 
ring on her finger, and peace in her heart, 
went tu the head of the class, and Miss 
Tabitha Hanks presented her with a prize. 
It was a green silk pin-cushion with 
‘“Good Girl” worked on it in red silk, 
and she had it among her treasures long 
after her finger had grown large enough to 
wear her Aunt Comfort’s ring. 
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‘THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF.” 


By THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


R. BALFOUR’S book* has been 
received by critics, so far as I 

have observed, with a chorus of unanimous 
approbation, and having read it through 
with deep interest, I must express my 
own humble opinion that this high 
appreciation has been well earned. It 
is unusual, it is almost unprecedented, 
to find a statesman who, though en- 
gaged in the very forefront of the 
political conflict, has yet found time 
to devote his energies and his ability to 
a study which demands so much earnest, 
laborious, and independent thought. 
It is not, indeed, uncommon to find 
English statesmen who have also been 
literary men. Canning and Lord John 
Russell, Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Glad- 
stone, are recent instances; and on the 
Treasury Bench are seated men of high 
literary ability like Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. John Morley, Professor Bryce, and 
Sir George Trevelyan. Somie of these 
gentlemen have made brilliant contri- 
butions to English literature, and Mr. 
Gladstone has again and again devoted 
his scanty leisure and his splendid gifts 
to the consideration of subjects directly 
theological. But when these eminent 
politicians have read ‘‘ The Foundations 
of Belief,” I think that there is not one of 
them who would not be glad to acknow- 
ledge that the book is almost unique as 
the work of a party leader who, at a com- 
paratively early age, has attained so leading 
a position; and that the service which it 
contributes to the deepest interests of 
religion is one which any living man might 
have been proud and thankful to render. 
I do not think that more than one or two 
of our prelates, or more than a dozen 
living clergymen or divines, could have 
produced this metaphysical defence of the 
ultimate bases on which all theology must 
rest. It must be ranked in theological 
importance with Mr. Illingworth’s recent 
Bampton Lectures on “‘ The Personality of 
God.” It does not, for the most part, deal 
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directly with the problems of religion, and 
the majority even of ordinarily educated 
readers will find it a hard task to follow its 
closely woven and continuous train of 
reasoning. Those who approach it, as 
many will, without any preliminary initia- 
tion into the elements of scientific and 
metaphysical thought, will in all prob- 
ability wholly fail to understand its drift 
or its utility. 

The Apologists of Christianity, whose 
duty it is to meet the manifold attacks upon 
its whole superstructure, have continually 
to change their front. The entire method 
of attack differs from age toage, and many of 
the entrenchments which availed to keep 
back the besieging hosts in a past genera- 
tion have become comparatively useless 
in our own. Bishop Butler rendered an 
immortal service to the cause of religion 
when he showed that the difficulties which 
beset ‘“ Revealed religion” were to be 
found no less abundantly in what was 
then called ‘“‘ Natural religion.” Paley, 
availing himself of the learning of Lardner, 
used his incomparable gifts of lucidity 
and practical common-sense to show, as 
against. Hume, how solid were the bases 
of historical evidence .in favour of the 
events of which the Evangelists ‘and 
Apostles were witnesses. Mr. Balfour 
has endeavoured to render a similar 
service to our own generation. His train 
of arguments will be talked about by 
many, but will be beyond the full com- 
prehension of all but the highly educated 
few. They will undoubtedly be “ caviare 
to the general,” who will be at a loss to 
understand either their significance or 
their importance. This, however, does 
not in the least detract from their value. 
The real defence of the treths which 
underlie the very possibility of reasoned 
systems of belief must ever be left 
in the hands of thinkers, through 
whom the broad results of more 
recondite meditation filtrate downwards 
to the many. If what I have said sounds 
like very high eulogy I can only say that it 
is the expression ofa sincere opinion. To 
offer to anyone “light coin, the tinsel 
clink of compliment,” would be to me 
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only a little less odious than to imitate the 
microscopic malignity of critics who revel 
in mean detraction, and feed with habitual 
delight on that “dust” which is “the 
serpent’s meat.” 

In the very brief space at my disposal 
anything like a review of this book would 
be out of the question; and it would be 
still less possible to adduce any of the 
numerous elucidations and_ illustrations 


which many of its passages suggest. I 
should have but little adverse criticism to 
offer, for I have found in it scarcely any- 
thing with which I am forced to disagree. 
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multitude. The positions of Paley have 
been deeply undermined. The opponent 
with which Christianity has now to deal is 
one which goes by the different names of 
Agnosticism, Positivism, Empirici un, or 
as Mr. Balfour prefers to call it, ‘‘ Netural- 
ism.” It asserts that we are, by our very 
nature, incapable of knowing anything but 
“phenomena, and the laws by which 
they are connected,” and denies the 
possibility of any knowledge but such 
as is taught by the natural sciences. 
Mr. Balfour tests this system in its relation 
to Ethics, to A®sthetic, and to Reason. 
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I will therefore only commend the 
essay to the consideration of all who are 
concerned in the study of fundamental 
theology, and will merely indicate some- 
thing of what they may expect to find in 
its pages. 

Mr. Balfour took his degree at Cam- 
bridge in the Moral Science Tripos, and 
this book, with its predecessor on “‘ Philo- 
sophic Doubt,” proves that he has never 
laid aside the studies of his youth. The 
arguments of Bishop Butler, as is shown 
by not a few recent attacks upon them, 
are no longer sufficient to meet the 
changed conditions of modern thought : 
Kant’s Transcendental Idealism could 
never be made sufficiently clear and simple 
to become an available possession for the 


He shows by close reasoning that the 
sublimity of the Moral Law is utterly 
destroyed if it be regarded as nothing 
but an accident of evolution. If we 
cannot claim for that Moral Law a 
divine and eternal origin, and if man 
be nothing more than an automaton, 
the accidental product of material forces— 
which have been described by an infidel 
as being “blind as fate, unregard- 
ful as tyranny, merciless as death, which 
have no ear to hear, no heart to 
pity, and no arm to save”—its majesty 
would be annihilated, and its cogency 
indefinitely weakened. He shows that 
the laws of Beauty would be reduced to 
utterly meaningless chaos, unless we 
believe that ‘‘ somewhere, and for some 
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Being, there shines an unchanging splen- 
dour of beauty of which, in Nature and 
Art, we see, each of us from our own 
standpoint, only passing gleams and stray 
reflections.” He shows that if Reason 
be regarded as nothing better than 
a modification of nervous tissue, such a 
view involves a degradation of mankind, 
immediate and immense, from the summit 
of creation to a creature which was made 
and will be unmade by the clash of atoms. 
Reason itself would then sink into “the 
dim passage from one set of unthinking 
habits to another.” ‘All that gives 
dignity to life, all that gives value to 
effort, shrinks and fades under the pitiless 
glare of a creed like this.” Naturalism, 
then, reduces the sentiments which 
gather round dJeaufy to a poor and pur- 
poseless jest played on us by Nature; and 
those that gather round morality to a 
deliberate fraud. It degrades the spiritual 
life of ethical ideals to a_ parasitic 
growth, sheltered by alien convictions, 
and nourished by processes in which 
Naturalistic scientists take no share. 
From this preliminary glance at the 
consequences of Naturalism, Mr. Balfour 
passes to its philosophic basis. He shows 


that we are necessarily entangled in masses 
of contradiction if we have nothing on 


which to rely except the conclusion of 
Naturalism that all our observations and 
experiences must practically be imperfect 
and delusive. We are then attempting to 
rest science upon observations which 
science itself asserts to be erroneous. In 
the next chapter Mr. Balfour touches on 
Kant’s Transcendental Idealism. That 
system destroys the belief in any objec- 
tive reality by resolving the world 
into “a mind (or thinking subject), 
which is the source of relations, and 
a world which is constituted by those 
relations.” Now, the system of Kant does 
indeed confer upon us inestimable services. 
It frees us from blank scepticism, for it 
supplies us with a vision of all things in 
God ; it makes Reason ‘“‘the essence of 
all that is or can be”; and it elevates the 
Ego far above the position of a mere 
product of the world, of which it is, in 
fact, a prior condition. Mr. Balfour can- 
not, however, accept this theory, for 
reasons which it is impossible here to 
summarise. In the next chapter, on 
Philosophy and Rationalism, he proceeds 
to show that there is no scientifically 
established doctrine of Rationalism to 
whose canons we are compelled to bow; 
and that beliefs cannot be swept aside as 
superstitious, unscientific, ridiculous, or 
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incredible merely because they clash with or 
lie beyond the prevalent mode of interpret- 
ing sense-perception. Hethen argues thata 
purely “‘ Rationalist orthodoxy ” depending 
on external ‘‘ Christian evidences,” and 
reducing theology to a humble annex to 
science, “‘lacks momentum and cannot 
hold its own.” Thus he passes to the 
third part of his subject, on “‘some causes 
of belief,” as his first two parts have been 
on “some consequences of ” and “ some 
reasons for” belief. He cannot accept a 
scheme which places Naturalism and 
Theology side by side as unconnected 
regions of knowledge which cam hold no 
mutual intercourse with each other. He 
cannot be content merely to patch and 
plaster an accepted Naturalism “with a 
number of heterogeneous propositions 
drawn from an entirely different source.” 
He thinks that an imaginary observer 
would soon find out that ‘‘ other influences 
besides reasoning were required to supple- 
ment the simple physiological and psycho- 
logical causes which originate the imme- 
diate beliefs of perception, memory, and 
expectation.” He sees in all that comes 
under the head of “‘ Aushorify” one group 
of causes of supreme importance, and 
deprecates as a gross delusion “the identi- 
fication of Reason withall that is good among 
the causes of belief, and of Authority with 
all that is dad.” Many of the incidental 
remarks in this chapter, as well as his 
main argument, are full of interest; for 
instance, his keen analysis of the supposed 
arguments for Papal Infallibility. His 
conclusion is that, while there are 
abundant instances in which “ Authority 
has perpetrated error and retarded pro- 
gress,” yet “ it is Authority rather than 
Reason to which in the main we owe not 
religion only, but ethics and politics.” 
He holds that “‘ Authority supplies us with 
essential elements in the premises of 
science ; lays deep the foundations of social 
life and cements its superstructure” ; and 
that “‘it is no exaggeration to say that, if 
we would find the quality in which we 
most notably excel the brute creation, 
we should look for it not so much in our 
faculty of convincing and being convinced 
by the exercise of reasoning, as in our 
capacity for influencing and being influ- 
enced by Authority.’ 

Thus we pass to the Fourth Part—“ Sug- 
gestions towards a Provisional vas 
Mr. Balfour here argues that “‘ Faith, « 
assurance, which, if not in excess of reason 
is at least independent of it, seems to be a 
necessity in every great department of 
knowledge which touches on action—and 
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what great department is there which does 
not?” It has in no sense been his object 
to discredit Reason, but only to show that 
unaided Reason has not given us a satis- 
factory philosophy of the universe. We 
must take account “not only of premises 
and their conclusions, but of needs and 
their satisfaction.” We may then “ utterly 
decline to circumscribe the knowable 
by frontiers whose delimitation Reason 
itself assures us can be justified on 
no rational principle whatsoever.” It is 
impossible to follow Mr. Balfour closely 
through the remainder of his very valuable 
book. He illustrates with great force the 
danger in theology of leaning too timidly 
on theory, and suffering experience to be 
dragged down when the theory decays. 
He shows that essential religious truth 
may be separated from the theological 
formule in which for a time it has been 
enshrined; and that, even within the 
limits of the same unchanging formule, 
large changes and adaptations of belief 
are possible. We owe something—nay, 


we owe much—to the deep and gracious 
shadows of human language, which, though 
not given us for the purpose of concealing 
our thoughts, is yet incapable of fully 
expressing our partial knowledge under 
the naked and pitiless glare of accurate 


certainty. “It would be a_ mistake,” 
says Mr. Balfour, ‘‘to suppose that any 
complete correspondence between Belief 
and Religion was secured by the 
linguistic precision and the logical im- 
peccability of the propositions by which 
beliefs themselves are communicated and 
recorded.” Mr. Spencer tries to prove that 
the ultimate ideas of science and theology 
are alike unthinkable, but that “ the know- 
able” belongs to science alone. But the 
knowable itself is of very little value if it 
reduces even such properties of matter as 
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weight and resistance to mere “‘ suggestive 
ideas produc 2d by objective agencies which 
are unknown and unknowable.” If “the 
certainties of science lose themselves in 
depths of unfathomable mystery,” says 
Mr. Balfour, “‘ it may well be that out of 
these same depths should emerge the 
certainties of religion.” 

Coleridge used to say that Mrs. Barbauld’s 
name was ‘‘a pleonasm of nakedness ”— 
not only dare but da/d. This paper would 
be the same if it pretended to be a review, 
and not a general indication of the nature 
and contents of the book of which it 
speaks. But it may serve the useful 
purpose of preparing the reader for what 
he may expect in Mr. Balfour’s book, 
and of urging him to examine and to 
master it. I have no space left to follow 
the author through his last chapter, on 
Science and Theology, and on “A Pro- 
visional Unification,” which could not be 
compressed into a few lines, because they 
are crowded with important considerations. 
But some of the author’s conclusions are 
(1) that we can at present construct no 
system of knowledge which shall not suffer 
from defects of proof and incoherencies ; 
(2) that no unification of belief can 
be formed on a_ purely scientific basis ; 
(3) that even philosophy must recognise 
that “‘most of the proximate causes of 
belief and all its ultimate causes are non- 
rational in their character; and (4) that no 
unification of beliefs can be adequate 
which does not include ethical beliefs such 
as inspire moral sentiments, ideals, and 
aspirations, and satisfy our ethical needs. 

Such is an outline of the contents and 
method followed in a book for which the 
distinguished author is entitled to the 
warm gratitude of every thinker to whom 
the highest and deepest interests of the 
human race are dear. 
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Il—THE SINGING OF THE 


‘ OTHER, didst thou not say thy 
prayers last night ?” 

** Twice, my child.” 

‘Once before the little shrine and once 
beside my bed—is it not so ?” 
“It is so, my Fanchon. 

thou in thy mind?” 

“Thou didst pray that the storm die in 
the hills, and the flood cease, and that my 
father come before it was again the hour 
of prayer? It is now the hour. Canst 
thou not hear the storm and the wash of 
the flood? And my father does not 
come!” 

“* My Fanchon, God is good.” 

“When thou wast asleep I rose from 
my bed, and in the dark I kissed the feet 
of—Him—on the little Calvary; and I 
did not speak, but in my heart I called.” 

“* What didst thou call, my child ?” 

“I called to my father, ‘Come back! 
come back!’” 

“Thou shouldst have called to God, 
my Fanchon.” 

“I loved my father, and I called to 
him.” 

“Thou shouldst love God.” 

‘‘T knew my father first. If God loved 
thee, He would answer thy prayer. Dost 
thou not hear the cracking of the cedar- 
trees, and the cry of the wolves >—they are 
afraid. All day and all night the rain and 
wind come down, and the birds and wild- 
fowl have no peace. I kissed—His feet, 
and my throat was full of tears, but I 
called in my heart. Yet the storm and 
the dark stay, and my father does not 
come.” 

‘Let us be patient, my Fanchon.” 

‘He went to guide the priest across the 
hills. Why does not God guide him back ?” 

“‘ My Fanchon, let us be patient.” 

“The priest was young, and my father 
has grey hair!” 

“Wilt thou not be patient, my child ? 

“‘He jilled the knapsack of the priest 
with food better than his own, and—thou 
didst not see it—put money into his 
hand.” 

“* My own, the storm may pass.” 


What hast 


” 
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“He told the priest to think upon our 
home as a little nest God set up here for 
such as he.” 

“‘ There are places of shelter in the hills 
for thy father, my Fanchon.” 

“‘And when the priest prayed, ‘ That 
Thou mayst bring us safely to this place 
where we would go,’ my father said so 
softly, ‘We beseech Thee to hear us, good 
Lord !’” 

** My Fanchon, thy father hath gone this 
trail many times.” 

“The prayer was for the out-trail, not 
the in-trail, my mother.” 

“* Nay, I do not understand thee.” 

“A swarm of bees came singing through 
the room last night, my mother. It was 
dark and I could not see, but there was a 
sweet smell, and I heard the voices.” 

“My child, thou art tired with watch- 
ing, and thy mind is full of fancies. Thou 
must sleep.” 

“TI am tired of watching. Through the 
singing of the bees as they passed over my 
bed, I heard my father’s voice. I could 
not hear the words, they seemed so far 
away, like the voices of the bees, and I 
did not cry out, for the tears were in my 
throat. After a moment the room was so 
sti]l that it made my heart ache.” 

“Oh, my Fanchon, my child, thou dost 
break my heart! Dost thou not know the 
holy words >— 

“And their souls do pass like singing 
bees, where no man may follow. These are 
they whom God gathereth out of the whirl 
wind and the desert,and bringeth home in a 
goodly swarm.” 

Night drew close to the earth, and as 
suddenly as a sluice-gate drops and holds 
back a flood, the storm ceased. Along the 
crest of the hills there slowly grew a line 
of light, and then the serene moon came 
up and on persistent, to give the earth love 
where it had had punishment. And divers 
flocks of clouds, camp-followers of the 
storm, could not abash her. But once she 
drew shrinking back behind a slow troop 
of them: for down at the bottom of a 
gorge lay a mountaineer, face upward and 
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A ROCK LOOSENED BENEATH HIM, AND THE DEPTHS SWALLOWED HIM. 
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unmoving, as he had lain since a rock 
loosened beneath him, and the depths 
swallowed him. If he had had ears to 
hear, he would have answered the soft, 
bitter cry which rose from a hut on the 
Voshti Hill above him. 

“Michel! Michel! art thou gone ?” 

“Come back, oh, my father, come 
back !” 

But perhaps it did avail that there were 
lighted candles before a little shrine, and 
that a mother, in her darkness, kissed the 
feet of One on a Calvary. 


III—THE WHITE OMEN. 
“Ah, Monsieur, Monsieur ! come quick 

‘* My son, wilt thou not be patient ?” 

“But she—my Fanchon — and the 
child!” 

“‘T knew thy Fanchon, and her father, 
when thou wast yet a child.” 

“But they may die before we come, 
Monsieur.” 

“These 
Gustave.” 

“You are not a father; you have never 
known what makes the world 
nothing.” 

**T knew thy Fanchon’s father.” 

‘Ts that the same ?” 

‘* There are those who save and those 
who die for others. Of thy love thou 
wouldst save —the woman hath lain 
in thine arms, the child is of this. But to 
thy Fanchon’s father I was merely a 
priest—we had not hunted together nor 
met often about the fire, and drew fast the 
curtains for the tales which bring men 
close. He took me safely on the out- 
trail, but on the home-trail was cast away. 
Dost thou not think the love of him that 
stays as great as the love of him that 
goes ?” 

“Ah, thou wouldst go far to serve my 
wife and child.” 

‘*Love knows not distance; it hath no 
continent; its eyes are for the stars, its 
feet for the swords ; it continueth, though 
an army lay waste the pasture ; it com- 
forteth when there are no medicines; it 
hath the relish of manna, and by it do men 
live in the desert.” 

‘But if it pass from a man, that which 
he loves, and he is left alone, Monsieur *” 

“That which is loved may pass, but 
love hath no end.” 

‘“‘Thou  didst 
father ?” 


'” 


things are in God’s hands, 


seem 


love .my Fanchon’s 


THE 
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‘I prayed him not to go, for a storm 
was on, but there was the thought of 
wife and child on him—the good Michel— 
and he said, ‘It is the home-trail, and I 
must get to my nest!’ Poor soul, poor 
soul! I who carry my life as a leaf in 
autumn for the west wind was saved, and 
he ' 

“We are on 
Monsieur ?” 

‘See : how soft a night, and how goodly 
is the moon!” 

“Tt is the same trail now as then, 
Monsieur?” 

** And how like velvet are the shadows 
in the gorge there below—like velvet— 
velvet !” 

“‘Like a pall. 
Monsieur ?” 

‘“*T remember thy Fanchon that night— 
so small a child was she, with deep brown 
eyes, a cloud of hair that waved about her 
head, and a face that shone like spring. 
I have seen her but once since then, and 
yet thou sayest thy Fanchon has now her 
great hour, that she brings forth ?” 

*“Yes. In the morning she cried out to 
me twice, for 1 am not easy of waking— 
shame to me—and said: ‘ Gustave, thou 
shalt go for the priest over the hills, for 
my time is at hand, and I have seen the 
White Omen on the wall. The White 
Omen—you know, Monsieur ?” 

‘** What does such as she with the legend 
of the White Omen, Gustave ?” 

“Who can tell what is in the heart of a 
mother? Their eyes are not the eyes of 
such as we.” 

“Neither the eyes of man nor priest— 
thou sayest well. How did she see it ?” 

““She was lying in a soft sleep, when 
something like a pain. struck through her 
eyes, and she waked. There upon the wall 
over the shrine was the white arrow with 
the tuft of fire. It came and went three 
times, and then she called me.” 

“What tale told the arrow 
Fanchon, Gustave ? ” 

‘* That for the child which cometh into 
the world a life must go from the world.” 

“‘ The world is wide and souls are many, 
Gustave.” 

** Most true; but her heart was heavy, 
and it came upon her that the child might 
be spared and herself taken.” 

“Ts not that the light of thy home— 
yonder-against the bunch of firs ?” 

“Yes, yes, good father, they have put a 
light in the window. See, see, there are 
two lights. Ah, merci, merci! they both 
live! she hath had her hour! That was 
the sign our mother promised me.” 


the same trail now, 


He travelled this trail, 


to thy 
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NEAR DAWN GUSTAVE STARTED FROM THE BED WHERE HE SAT WATCHING, 
FOR HE SAW THE WHITE OMEN OVER AGAINST THE SHRINE, 
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‘“‘Michel’s wife—ah, yes, Michel’s wife ! 
Blessed be God. A moment, Gustave 
let us kneel here” 

‘ ‘“* Monsieur, did you not see a 
white arrow shoot down the sky as the 
prayer ended ? 

“* My son, it was a falling star.” 

“It seemed to have a tuft of fire.” 

‘‘ Hast thou also the mind of a woman, 
Gustave ?” 

“T cannot tell. If it was not a human 
soul it was a world, and death is death.” 

‘Thou shalt think of life, Gustave. In 
thy nest there are two birds where was but 
one. Keep in thy heart the joy of life and 
the truth of love, and the White Omen 
shall be naught to thee. 

“* May I say ‘ thou’ as I speak ?” 

“Thou shalt speak as I speak to thee.” 

“Thy face is pale—art thou ill, mon 
pere?” 

‘‘T have no beard, and the moon shines 
in my face.” 

“Thy look is as that of one without 
sight.” 

“Nay, nay, I can see the two lights in 
thy window, my son.” 

‘Joy! joy! a little while, and I shall 
clasp my Fanchon in my arms!” 

“Thy Fanchon, and the child—and the 
child.” 

The fire sent a trembling glow through 
the room of a hut on a Voshti hill, and 
the smell of burning fir and camphire 
wood filtered through the air with a sleepy 
sweetness. So delicat® and faint between 
the quilts lay the young mother, the little 
Fanchon, a shining wonder still in her 
face, and the exquisite touch of birth on 
her—for when a child is born the mother 
also is born again. So still she lay until 
one who gave her into the world stooped, 
and drawing open the linen at her breast, 
nestled a little life thtre, which presently 
gave a tiny cry, the first since it came 
forth. Then Fanchan’s arms drew up, 
and, with eyes all tenderly burning, she 
clasped the babe to her breast, and as 


silk breast touched silk cheek, there sprang 
up in her the delight and knowledge that 
the doom of the White Omen was not for 
herself. Then she called the child by its 
father’s name, and said into the distance— 

** Gustave ! Gustave! come back!” 

And the mother of Fanchon, remember- 
ing one night so many years before, said, 
under her breath— 

“Michel, Michel! 
long!” 

With their speaking, Gustave and the 
priest entered on them; and Fanchon, 
crying out for joy, said— 

“Kiss thy child — thy little Gustave, 
my husband.” Then, to the priest— 

“Last night I saw the White Omen, 
mon pére; and one could not die, nor let 
the child die, without a blessing. But we 
shall both live now.” 

The priest blessed all, and long time he 
talked with the wife of the lost Michel. 
When he rose to go to bed she said to 
him, ‘‘ The journey has been too long, mon 
pere. Your face is pale and you tremble. 
Youth has no patience. Gustave hurried 
you.” 

‘Gustave yearned for thy Fanchon and 
the child. The White Omen made him 
afraid.” 

** But the journey was too much. 
a hard, a bitter trail.” 

**T have come gladly as I went once with 
thy Michel. But, as thou sayest, I am 
tired—at my heart. I will get to my 
rest.” 

Near dawn Gustave started from the bed 
where he sat watching, for he saw the 
White Omen over against the shrine, and 
then a voice said, as it were out of a great 
distance 

** Even me also, O my father!” 

And with awed footsteps, going to see, 
he found that a man had passed out upon 
that trail by which no hunter from life can 
set a mark to guide a comrade; leaving 
behind the bones and flesh which God set 
up, too heavy to carry on so longa journey. 


thou art gone so 


It is 
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By WILFRID MEYNELL. 


I ORD BEACONSFIELD’S “lyre ”— 
_, the phrase is characteristically his 
own. If his “‘ Revolutionary Epick” were 
not well received, he would ‘hurl his 
lyre to Limbo.” So he said, and so he 
did. What Limbo, with the tradition of 
Orpheus in the air, thought of the lyre 
flung from Bradenham House, Bucks, one 
does not conjecture. In more accessible 
circles very little has been said about 
Lord Beaconsfield as 4 verse-maker, and 
that little has generally been little to the 
point. One well-known critic, for instance, 
wrote in 1868: “The author must long 
since have repented the publication of 
the quarto volume entitled ‘The Revo- 
lutionary Epick,’ regarding it, as he 
infallibly must, as the ill-fated fruit of 
an unlucky hallucination.” So far, how- 
ever, from regretting the publication of this 
fragment in 1834, its author republished 
it thirty years later. He stood by his 
verse, in his own way, and for what it was 
worth. To be sure, he did not think it 
worth very much. He made no secret, 
when he entered Parliament, that he put 
aside his dream of writing a great “‘ Epick,” 
or even an epic, which somehow seems a 
less momentous affair. He had other fish 
to fry, for which he had keener appetite. 
Bradenham House, whence he dated the 
first edition of the ‘ Epick,” belonged 
formerly, if I remember right, to the family 
of a Poet Laureate. But Mr. Disraeli was 
bound for a career in which he might 
become much more than that—even a 
maker of Laureates. 

A critic like Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
who lately published in a magazine an 
appreciation of the influence of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s writings, could not well do 
otherwise than leave his verses on one side. 
Yet in another magazine, appearing simul- 
taneously, these very verses had a tribute 
in which the writer of them would have 
delighted. Dearer to him than any par- 
tiality of a critic would be the music 
composed by a Princess for his words. 
“The Blue-eyed Maiden’s Song” is the 
title given by the magazine to what it also 
calls ““A new song for girls: Words by 
the Earl of Beaconsfield: Music by 
H.R.H. Princess Beatrice.” The words, 


at any rate, are not new. But only devout 
readers of ‘‘ Henrietta Temple, a Love 
Story” can be expected to remember 
them. ‘Two verses appear in the novel, 
but only the first verse has been reprinted 
with the Princess’s music. These are the 
two verses, as originally printed together :— 


My heart is like a silent lute 

Some faithless hand has thrown aside; 
Those chords are dumb, those tones are mute, 

Which once sent forth a voice of pride. 
Yet, even o’er the lute neglected, 

The wind of Heaven will sometimes fly, 
And even thus the heart dejected 

Will sometimes answer to a sigh. 


And yet to feel another’s power 
May grasp the prize for which I pine, 
And others now may pluck the flower 
I cherished for this Noeat of mine 
No more, no more! The hand forsaking, 
The lute must fall and shivered lie 
In silence ; and my heart thus breaking 
Responds not even with a sigh. 


The speaker in the verses is so obviously 
a man (Captain Armine in the novel) that 
one wonders how it came by its modern 
magazine title, ‘“‘ A Blue-eyed Maiden’s 


Song.” The blue eye is_ irrelevant, 
anyhow. There is no “maiden.” ‘The 
description “‘new” is not true of the 
words. The next thing we shall doubt is 
if it is even a “‘ song.” 

Another set of verses in “ Henrietta 
Temple” really are in the mouth of the 
heroine. Before she is assured of the 
heart of Captain Armine she sings— 


Yes, weeping is madness— 
Away with this tear! 
Let no sign of sadness 
Betray the wild anguish I fear. 
When we meet him to-night 
Be mute, then, my heart, 
And my smile be as bright 
As if we were never to part! 


Girl, give me the mirror 
That said I was fair. 
Alas! fatal error, 
This picture reveals my despair. 
Smiles no longer can pass 
O’er this faded brow, 
And I shiver this glass 
Like his love and his fragile vow. 


In the novel, all who heard this song 
became “pensive.” But it was “to raise 
a smile” that the author of “The Young 
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Duke” palmed off upon Count Frill the 
verses— 


Charming Bignetta! Charming Bignetta! 


What a gay little girl is charming Bignetta! 
She dances, she prattles, 
She rides and she rattles ; 

But she always ischarming—that charming Bignetta! 


PORTRAIT OF LORD 
From a Pen-and-Ink Sketch by Maclise. 


Charming Bignetta! Charming Bignetta ! 

What a wild little witch is charming Bignetta! 
When she smiles I’m all madness ; 
When she frowns I’m all sadness ; 

But she always is smiling—that charming Bignetta! 


Charming Bignetta! Charming Bignetta! 

What a wicked young rogue is charming Bignetta! 
She laughs at my shyness, 
And flirts with his Highness ; 

Yet still is she charming—that charming Bignetta! 


BEACONSFIELD. 


Charming Bignetta! Charming Bignetta! 
What a dear little girl is charming Bignetta! 
‘‘ Think me only a sister,” 
Said she, trembling. I kissed her. 
What acharming young sister is—charming Bignetta! 
In “‘ Venetia” are four stanzas, as much in 
the manner of Byron—one of the novel’s 
mixed heroes—as the 
author could make them. 
Marmion Herbert’s 
daughter discovers 
among her unknown 
father’s manuscripts, and 
reads “with a flushed 
cheek and an excited 
eye,” the lines he had 
written “‘On the night 
our daughter was born” ; 
and this is an ‘‘ Ada, sole 
daughter” episode done 
into verse by Disraeli— 
Within our heaven of love, 
the new-born star 
We long devoutly watched, 
like shepherd kings, 
Steals into night ; and, float- 
ing from afar, 
Methinks some bright tran- 
scendent seraph sings, 
Waving with flashing light 
her radiant wings, 
Immortal welcome to 
stranger fair: 
To us achild is born. With 
transport clings 
The mother to the babe she 
sighed to bear ; 
Of all our treasured loves the 
long-expected heir. 


the 


My daughter! can it be a 
daughter now 

Shall greet my being with 
her infant smile ? 

And shall I press that fair 
and taintless brow 

With my fond lips, and tempt, 
with many a wile 

Of playful love, those features 
to beguile 

A parent with their mirth ? 
In the wild sea 

Of this dark life, behold a 
little isle 

Rises amid the waters, bright 
and free, 

A haven for my hopes of 
fond security ! 


And thou shalt bear a name 
my line has loved, 
And their fair daughters 
owned for many an age, 
Since first our fiery blood a wanderer roved, 
And made in sunnier lands his pilgrimage, 
Where proud defiance with the waters wage 
The sea-born city’s walls; the graceful towers 
Loved by the bard and honoured by the sage! 
My own Venetia now shall gild our bowers, 
And with her spell enchain our life’s enchanted 
hours ! 


Oh! if the blessing of a father’s heart 
Hath aught of sacred in its deep-breathed prayer, 
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Skilled to thy gentle being to impart, 

As thy bright form itself a fate as fair— 

On thee I breathe that blessing! Let me share, 

O God! her joys; and if the dark behest 

Of woe resistless and avoidless care, 

Hath not gone forth, oh, spare this gentle guest, 

And wreak Thy needful wrath on my resignéd 
breast ! 

And Lord Cadurcis writes ten sonnets 

to Venetia—at one sitting. To be 


SO AAA " 


SN 
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sure, there were plenty of preparations. 
“‘Cadurcis began walking up and down 
the room, evidently under a considerable 
degree of excitement, for his gestures were 
violent and his voice” (was) ‘“ often 
audible. About an hour after midnight 
he rang for his valet, tore off his cravat 
and hurled it to one corner of the apart- 
ment, called for robe-de-chambre, soda- 
water and more lights, seated himself, and 
began pouring forth, faster almost than 
his pen could trace, the poem he 
had been meditating.” The fourth 
and fifth sonnets compare favourably, if 
anything, with the rest of the series as 
compositions ; and they interest as expres- 
sions of the personal homage which 
Disraeli, in common with the rest of 
the golden youth of 1837, offered to “the 
godlike deeds” of Byron, Moore’s life 
of his “noble friend” notwithstanding. 
So itis that he makes Cadurcis wrmite to 
and of Venetia— 
She was the daughter of a noble race, 

That beauteous girl, and yet she owed her name 


To one who needs no herald’s skill to trace 
His blazoned lineage, for his lofty fame 
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Lives in the mouths of men, and distant climes 
Re-echo his wide glory; where the brave 
Are honoured, where ’tis noble deemed to save 
A prostrate nation, and for future times 
Work with a high devotion that no taunt, 
Or ribald lie, or zealot ’s eager curse, 
Or the short-sighted world’s neglect may daunt, 
That name is worshipped! His immortal 
verse 
Blends with his god-like deeds, a double spell 
To bind the coming age he loved so well. 


Far from his ancient home, a scatterling 
They drove him forth, unconscious of their prize, 
And branded as a vile, unhallowed thing 
The man who struggled only to be wise. 
Ani even his hearth rebelled, the duteous wife 
Whose bosom well might soothe in that dark 
hour, 
Swelled with her gentle force the world’s harsh 
wer, 
And aimed her dart at his devoted life. 
That struck; the rest his mighty soul might scorn, 
But when his household gods averted stood, 
’Twas the last pang that cannot well be borne 
When tortured e’en to torpor: his heart’s 
blood 
Flowed to the unseen blow: then forth he went, 
And gloried in his ruthless banishment. 


To Miss Power, a deaf and dumb grand- 
niece of Lady Blessington, ‘‘ Disraeli the 
Younger” addressed some verses headed 
“To a Beautiful Mute ”"— 


They say that these sweet lips of thine 
Breathe not to speak ; 
Thy very ears, that seem so fine, 
No sound can seek ; 
And yet thy face beams with emotion, 
Restless as the waves of ocean. 


*Tis well; thy face and form agree, 
And both are fair. 

I would not that the child should be 
As others are ; 

I love to mark her, in derision, 

Smiling with seraphic vision 


At our gifts of vulgar sense, 
That cannot stain 
Nor mar her mystic innocence, 
Nor cloud her brain 
With all the dreams of worldly folly, 
And its creative melancholy. 


To thee I dedicate these lines ; 
Yet read them not. 
Cursed be the art that e’er refines 
Thy natural lot; 
Read the bright stars, and read the flowers, 
And hold sweet converse with the bowers. 


A sonnet was written by Mr. Disraeli 


in 1839 “On the Portrait of Lady 
Mahon,” afterwards the Countess Stan- 
hope (for whose daughter, by-the-way, 
Lord Macaulay later composed rhymes). 
This is the sonnet— 

Fair lady! thee the pencil of Vandyke 

Might well have painted ; thine the English air, 
Graceful yet earnest, that his portraits bear, 


In that far, troubled time when sword and pike 
Gleamed round the ancient halls and castles fair 
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That shrouded Albion’s beauty; though when 
need, 
They, too, though soft withal, could boldly dare 
Defend the leaguered breach, or charging steed 
Mount in their trampled parks. Far different 
scene 
The bowers present before thee; yet serene 
Though now our days, if coming time im 
Our ancient troubles, well I ween thy life 
Would not reproach thy lot, and what thou art— 
A warrior’s daughter, and a statesman’s wife. 


People to whom Lord Beaconsfield was 
nothing if not sardonic will find his poems 
a puzzle. There is avein of Byrony about 
them, no doubt, but of irony never. True, 
his verse caught some of his character- 
istics. You could not say he was always 
sensitive to the difference, in diction, 
between pomp and dignity. You must 
allow that he was not simple even in 
speeches that came from the heart. His 
heroes and heroines of fiction make love 
in—heroics ; and, if the rather treacherous 
tattle of Sir William Gregory is to be 
taken, Disraeli’s own manners in domestic 
life were not altogether out of keeping 
with those of his characters. It is no bad 


compliment to him to say that when he is 
simplest he is best, as when the beauty of 


MR. WYNDHAM-LEWIS, M.P. 


Lady Mahon touches him or he is moved 
by the sight of a girl who is a mute. If, 
therefore, he ever wrote poems to Mrs. 
Wyndham - Lewis before or after his 
marriage, in them, if they are published, we 
shall expect to meet him at his best. In one 


sense, however, the lady put an end to his 
verses, for, by the fortune she brought him, 
the widow of Mr. Wyndham-Lewis made 
it possible for her late husband’s Parlia- 
mentary colleague to persist and to triumph 
utterly in his political career. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s only serious pose as 
Bard is in “ The Revolutionary Epick.” 
They were still fond of superfluous é’s 
in 1834. “It was on the plains of 
Troy,” says he, “that I first conceived the 
idea of this Work.” He wrote “ work” 
with a capital W, because he deemed him- 
self ‘in that excited hour, a Poet,” and he 
remembered that “the Poet hath ever 
embodied the spirit of his Time. Thus 
the most | eroick incident of an heroick 
age produced in the Iliad an Heroick 
Epick ; the revival of learning and the 
birth of vernacular genius presented us in 
the Divine Comedy with a National Epick; 
and the Reformation and its consequences 
called from the rapt lyre of Milton a 
Religious Epick. And the spirit of my 
Time, shall it alone be uncelebrated ? 
Standing upon Asia and gazing upon Europe, 
with the broad Hellespont alone between 
us, and the shadow of night descending on 
the mountains, ‘hese mighty continents” (sic) 
(the poet here hath a flight indeed, and 
stands not himself upon “these mighty 
continents,” but makes them stand instead 
upon themselves) ‘‘ appeared to me, as 
it were, the rival principles of govern- 
ment that at present contend for the 
mastery of the world. ‘What!’ I exclaimed, 
‘is the Revolution of France a less impor- 
tant event than the siege of Troy? Is 
Napoleon a less interesting character than 
Achilles? For me remains the Revo- 
lutionary Epick!’” Only the first three 
sections of the ‘‘ Work” were written and 
published, the author wishing to have the 
judgment of his contemporaries before 
proceeding further. ‘“‘ For,” says he, “I 
am not one who find” (sc) “‘ consolation 
for the neglect of my contemporaries in 
the imaginary plaudits of a more sym- 
pathetic posterity.” 

The expression of this public judgment 
must have been looked for in criticisms 
rather than in sales; for only fifty copies 
of this edition were issued. When, in 
1864, Mr. Disraeli sent forth a second 
edition of his fragment, he did so, one 
must think, principally because he wanted 
to dedicate something to his political 
colleague and leader, the Earl of Derby, 
then Lord Stanley, “to whom I am 
indebted for an interesting and faithful 
friendship.” Of this new edition he says : 
“Tt is printed from the only copy in my 
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possession and” (sic) ‘‘which was corrected 
in 1837 when, after three years’ reflection, 
I had resolved not only to correct, but to 
complete the work” (‘‘ work,” alas! with 
the capital Wno longer, after the lapse of 
thirty years). ‘‘ The somewhat sudden 
Accession of Her Most Gracious Majesty,” 
he adds, “‘ occasioned in that year a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, and deing then returned 
to the House of Commons, /hese 
dreams” (sic) “‘ for ever vanished.” 
This is the gist of the Prefaces to 
the two editions, with that busy 
interval between them. The style 
of the Prefaces has at least the 
interest of being characteristically 
Disraelian. Of the grammar one 
may say (since there are superfluous 
k’s about) that it frequently makes 
one sic-k, 

Of the Work itself there is not 
much to be made. It is designed, 
says the author, to profit “‘ governors 
and the governed,” and ‘‘to teach 
wisdom both to monarchs and 
multitudes.” In fact, it much re- 
minds one of a modern Encyclical. 
The poem opens with the appear- 
ance of Magros, the genius of 
Feudalism, and of Lyridon, the 
genius of Federalism, before the 
throne of Demogorgon. Each 
makes his plea, and the poem moves 
through a sort of survey of the 
social conditions of Man. The 
sentiments are all exemplary ; and 
the expression is made in blank 
verse neither better nor worse, 
neither more nor less inverted and 
stilted than most of the blank verse 
of the time, though some of it 
has had a larger audience and a 
kinder appreciation. His description of 
the ‘‘ Feudal Papacy,” of the union between 
Religion and Loyalty, may be taken as a 
sample of the rest. He has, first, a sort 
of picture of a Pontiff, with ‘‘ Kings as his 
vassals,” and ‘a kneeling world, alike 
alone in faith ”— 


The children of the South with burning zeal 
Ecstatic, wild; of stormier souls the test 

Their flashing eyes. The Northman’s heart devout, 
Deep, and serenely gazing with a glance 

Stern as his clme. Hark! the ascending prayer, 
As universal dew—the vesper beads 

That nun-like Nature tells. Send forth their voices 
The mountains of the world; each stream its choir; 
The simultaneous cities and the woods 

Echo that song sublime, and o’er the sea 
Tribute their praise the isles. But silent now, 
For from his vest, in likeness of a dove, 

A vase forth draws that mighty Presbyter. 

A crowd of crownéd beings round his throne 
Gather ; of earth the consecrated Kings : 
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On them that vase he pours; a deed is done 
That takes Time’s breath away—of mighty faith 
A regal baptism. To each purple robe 

A nation clings. To heavenly delegates 

A willing fealty what soul denies ? 

Thus all its harsher attributes are lost 

To stern Authority; Obedience now 

Worship becomes. Thus Loyalty is born. 

the Second 


So much for Magros. In 


Book the turn of Lyridon comes; and the 
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Third Book has the First Napoleon’s 
Italian campaign for its theme. The 
abandonment of the Work at that point— 
an abandonment ratified complacently in 
the retrospect—was the Poet’s frank acknow- 
ledgment of failure. He did not try the 
vaunt—“ The time will come when you 
will hear me”—upon Parnassus. That 
limitation, and the recognition of it, give 
new force to his otherwise abounding 
success. They accentuate the assurance 
with which he made his amazing march 
trom his desk in Old Jewry to the right 
hand of the Queen as her Prime Minister 
and Prime Favourite, not forfeiting by the 
way his individuality—or even his idio- 
syncrasy. So that there are, perhaps, 
people who, like myself, can spare some 
passing interest for even a failure of the 
Earl of Beaconsfield. 
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s these papers I have 
mentioned, as I 
passed, the wind- 

swept and weather-beaten Scotch fir on 
which the night-jar perches, and which 
forms such a conspicuous object in the 
wide moorland view from our drawing- 
room windows. I love that Scotch fir, for 
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its very irregularity and rude wildness of 


growth; a Carlyle among trees, it seems 
to me to breathe forth the essential spirit 
of these bold free uplands. Not that any- 
one would call it beautiful who has framed 
his ideas of beauty on the neatness and 
trimness of park-like English scenery; it 
has nothing in common with the well- 
grown and low-feathering Douglas pines 
which the nursery gardener plants out as 
‘* specimen trees” on the smooth velvety 
sward of some lawn in the lowlands. No, 
no; my Scotch fir is gnarled and broken- 
boughed, a great gaunt soldier, scarred 
from many an encounter with fierce wintry 
winds, and holding its own even now, 
every January that passes, by dint of hard 
struggling against enormous odds with 
obstinate endurance. Life, for it, is a 
battle. And I love it for its scars, its 
toughness, its audacity. It has chosen for 
its post the highest summit of the ridge, 
where north-east and south-west alternately 
assault it; and it meets their assaults with 
undiminished courage, begotten of long 
familiarity with fire and flood, with light- 
ning and tempest. 

Has it never occurred to you how such 
a tree must grow? what attacks it must 
endure, what assaults of the evil one it 
must continually fight against ? Its whole 
long life is one endless tale of manful 
struggle and dear-bought victory. What 
survives of it now in its prime—for it is 
still a young tree, as trees go on our 
upland—is at best but a maimed and 
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mutilated relic. From its babyhood 
upward it has suffered, like man, an eternal 
martyrdom. It began life as a winged 
seed, blown about by the boisterous wind 
which shook it rudely adrift from the 
sheltering cone of its mountain-cradled 
mother. Many a sister seed floated lightly 
with the breeze to warm nooks in the 
valley, where the tree that sprang from it 
now grows tall and straight and equally 
developed on every side into a noble 
Scotch fir of symmetrical dimensions. But 
adventures are to the adventurous; you 
and I, my tree, know it. You were 
caught in its fierce hands by some mighty 
sou’wester that whirled you violently 
over the hilltop till you reached the very 
summit of the long straight spur; and 
there, where it dropped you, you fell and 
rooted in a wind-swept home on a wind- 
swept upland. Your growth was slow. 
For many and many a season your green 
sprouting top was browsed down by 
wandering cattle or gnawing rabbits; you 
had some thirty rings of annual growth, 
I take it, in your stunted rootstock, just 
below the level of the soil, before you 
could push yourself up three inches towards 
the free and open air of heaven. Year 
after year, as you strove to rise, those ever- 
present assailants cropped you close and 
stunted you; yet still you persevered, and 
natheless so endured, till, in one lucky 
season, you made just enough growth, 
under the sun’s warm rays, to overtop and 
outwit their continual aggression. Then, 
for a while, you grew apace ; you put forth 
lush green buds, and you looked like a 
sturdy young tree indeed, with branches 
sprouting from each side, when, with 
infinite pains, you had reached to the 
height of a man’s shoulder. 

But your course was still chequered. 
Life is hard on the hilltops. You had to 
stand stress and strain of wind and weather. 
Like every other tree on our open moor, 
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THE GREAT STORM OF LAST AUTUMN RENT ONE HUGE BRANCH IN TWAIN, AND 
PORE OFF A DOZEN LESSER: ARMS FROM YOUR BLEEDING TRUNK, 
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I notice you are savagely blown from the 
south-west ; for the south-west wind here 
is by far our most violent and dangerous 
enemy, blowing great guns at times up the 
narrow funnel-shaped valle ys, and so much 
more to be dreaded than the bitter north- 
east, which is elsewhere’ so inhospitable. 
‘Blown from the south-west,” we say as 
a matter of course in our bald human 
language; and so indeed it seems. I 
suppose most casual spectators who look 
upon you now really believe it is the 
direct blowing of the wind that so distorts 
and twists you. You and I know better. 
We know that each spring, as the sap rises 
in your veins, you put forth afresh lush 
green sprouts symmetrically from the buds 
at your growing-points ; and that if these 
sprouts were permitted to develop equally 
and evenly in every direction, you would 
have grown from the first as normally and 
formally as a spruce-fir or a puzzle-monkey. 
But not for us are such joys. We must 
grow as the tempests and the hail-storms 
permit us. Soon after you have begun 
cach year to put forth your tender green 
shoots comes a frost—a nipping frost— 
whirled along on the wide wings of some 
angry sou’wester. We, your human neigh- 
bours, lie abed in our snug cottage, and 
tremble at the groaning and shivering of 
our beams, and silently wonder in the 
dark amid the noise how much of our red- 
tiled roof will remain over us by morning. 
Five pounds’ worth of tiles went off, 1 
recollect, in last ‘Thursday week’s tempest... 
But you on your open hilltop feel the 
fierce cold wind blow through and through 
you; till all the buds on your south- 
western face are chilled and killed ; while 
even the others, more sheltered on the 
leeward side, have got nipped and 
checked, so that they develop irregularly. 
It is this lawless checking of growth in 
vour budding and sprouting stage that 
really “‘blows you on one side,” as we 
roughly state it. Only on your sheltered 
half do you ever properly realise the 
ground-plan of your nature. Your growth 
is the resultant of the incident energies. 
And that, after all, is the case with most 
of us. Especially with the stormy petrels 
of our human menagerie. 


too, have come the 
consolations of love. ‘‘ Not we alone,” 
says the poet, ‘“‘have yearnings hymeneal.” 
Late developed on your cold spur, checked 
and gnarled as you grew, there came to 
you yet a day when your branches bur- 
geoned forth into tender pink cones, with 
dainty soft ovules, all athirst for pollen ; 
while on your budding shoots grew thick 
rings of rich stamens, that flung their 
golden powder adrift on the air with 
a lavish profusion right strange in so 
slenderly endowed an economy. But it is 
always so in nature. ‘These gnarled hard 
lives, as people think them, are gilded 
brightest by the glow and fire of love ; 
these poore st of earth’s children are. made 
richest at last in the holiest and best of 
her manifold blessings. It was nothing 
to you, I know, my tree, that the fire 
which swept over the heath some five 
years since charred all your lower branches 
and killed half your live bark; you had 
courage to resist and heart to prevail ; 
and though those poor burnt boughs are 
dead and gone for all time, you still put 
forth smiling bundles of green needles 
above quite as bravely as ever. It was 
nothing to you that the great storm of last 
autumn rent one huge branch in twain, 
and tore off a dozen lesser arms from your 
bleeding trunk in a wild outburst of fury. 
The night-jar now sits and croons to you 
every evening in the after-glow from those 
self-same stumps ; and struggling sheaths 
of young buds push through on the blown 
boughs that just escaped with their lives 
the fury of the tempest. No wonder the 
Eastern fancy sees curled dragons in the 
storms that so rend and assail us; but we 
like them, you and I, for the sake of the 
breadth, the height, the air, the space, the 
freedom. What matters it to us though 
fire rage and wind blow, so long as they 
leave us our love in peace, and permit us 
to spread our sheltering shade over our 
strong young saplings? ‘The hilltops are 
free, the hilltops are open, from their 
peaks we can catch betimes some crimson 
glimpses of the sunrise and the morning. 

So now, my Scotch fir, gnarled and 
broken on the ridge, you know how I love 
you, and why I sympathise with you. 


Yet even to you, 
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EW are ignorant of that weakness of 
the vulgar which leads them to 
admire in the great not much the 
qualities which deserve admiration as 
those which, in the eyes of the better 
informed, are defects ; so that the amours 
of Cesar, the clockmaking of Charles, 
and the jests of Coligny are more in the 
mouths of men than their statesmanship 
or valour. For one thing commendable, 
two that are diverting are told; and for 
one man who in these days recalls the 
thousand great and wise deeds of the late 
King a thousand remember his occasional 
freaks, the duel he would have fought, or 
his habit of visiting the streets of Paris by 
night and in disguise. ‘That this last has 
been much exaggerated, I can myself bear 
witness, for though Varenne or Coquet, 
the Master of the Household, were his 
usual companions on these occasions, he 
seldom failed to confess to me after the 
event, and more than once I accompanied 
him. 

If I remember rightly, it was in April 
or May of this year, 1606, and conse- 
quently a few days after his return from 
Sedan, that he surprised me one night as 
I sat at supper, and, requesting me to 
dismiss my servants, let me know that he 
was in a flighty mood; and that nothing 
would content him but to play the Caliph 
in my company. I was not too willing, 
for I did not fail to recognise the risk 
to which these expeditions exposed his 
person; but in the end I consented, 
making only the condition that Maignan 
should follow us at a distance. This he 
conceded, and I sent for two plain suits, 
and we dressed in my closet. The King, 
delighted with the frolic, was in his 
wildest mood. He uttered an infinity of 
jests, and cut a thousand absurd antics; 
and, rallying me on my gravity, soon came 
near to making me repent of the easiness 
which had led me to fall in with his 
humour. 

However, it was too late to retreat, and 
in amoment we were standing in the 
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street. It would not have surprised me if 
he had celebrated his freedom by some 
noisy extravagance there; but he refrained, 
and contented himself—while Maignan 
locked the postern behind us—with cock- 
ing his hat and lugging forward his sword, 
and assuming an air of whimsical reckless- 
ness, as if an adventure were to be instantly 
expected. 

But the moon had not yet risen, the 
night was dark, and for some time we met 
with nothing more diverting than a stumble 
over a dead dog, a word with a forward 
wench, or a narrow escape from one of 
those liquid douches that render the 
streets perilous for common folk, and do 
not spare the greatest. Naturally, 1 began 
to tire, and wished myself with all my 
heart back at the Arsenal; but Henry, 
whose spirits a spice of danger never 
failed to raise, found a hundred things to 
be merry over, and some of which he made 
a great tale afterwards. He would go on; 
and presently, in the Rue de la Pour- 
pointerie, which we entered as the clocks 
struck the hour before midnight, his per- 
sistence was rewarded. 

By that time the moon had risen ; but, 
naturally, few were abroad so late, and 
such as were to be seen belonged to a 
class among whom even Henry did not 
care to seek adventures. Our astonish- 
ment was great, therefore, when, halfway 
down the street—a street of tall, mean 
houses neither better nor much worse than 
others in that quarter—we saw, standing 
in the moonlight at an open door, a boy 
about seven years old. 

The King saw him first, and, pressing 
my arm, stood still. On the instant, the 
child, who had probably seen us before we 
saw him, advanced into the road to us. 
“‘Messieurs,” he said, standing up boldly 
before us and looking at us without fear, 
“my father is ill, and I cannot close the 
shutter.” 

The boy’s manner, full of self-possession, 
and his tone, remarkable at his age, took 
us so completely by surprise—to say 
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nothing of the late hour and the deserted 
street, which gave these things their full 
effect—that for a moment neither of us 
answered. Then the King spoke. “Indeed, 


we 


pe SL 


THE BOY POINTED TO AN OPEN SHUTTER 
AT THE TOP OF THE HOUSE. 


M. l’Empereur,” he said gravely; ‘and 
where is the shutter ?” 

The boy pointed to an open shutter at 
the top of the house behind him. 
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“Ah!” Henry said. 
us to close it 7” 
“ir you please, Messieurs.’ 
‘We do please,” Henry replied, saluting 
him with mock reverence. ‘ You 
may consider the shutter closed. 
Lead on, Monsieur; we follow.” 

For the first time the boy looked 
doubtful ; but he turned without saying 
anything, and, passing through the 
doorway, was in an instant lost in the 
pitchy darkness of the entry. I laid 
my hand on the King’s arm, and tried 
to induce him not to follow, fearing 
much that this might be some new 
thieves’ trap, leading nowhither save 
to the porre d’angorsse and the poniard. 
But the attempt was hopeless from the 
first; he broke from me and entered, 
and I followed him. 

We groped for the balustrade and 
found it, and began to ascend, guided 
by the boy’s voice, who kept a little 
before us, saying continually, “ This 
way, Messieurs; this way!” His 
words had so much the sound of a 
signal, and the staircase was so dark 
and ill-smelling, that, expecting every 
moment to be seized or to have a 
knife in my back, I found it almost 
interminable. At last, however, a 
gleam of light appeared above us, the 
boy opened a door, and we found our- 
selves standing on a mean, narrow 
landing, the walls of which had once 
been whitewashed. ‘The child signed 
to us to enter, and we followed him 
into a bare attic, where our heads 
nearly touched the ceiling. 

‘“‘Messieurs, the air is keen,” he 
said in a curiously formal tone. ‘ Will 
you please to close the shutter?” 

The King, amused and full of 
wonder, looked round. The room 
contained little besides a table, a 
stool, and a lamp standing in a basin 
on the floor ; but an alcove, curtained 
with black, dingy hangings, broke 
one wall. ‘‘Your father lies there?” 
Henry said, pointing to it. 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“He feels the cold ?” 

‘“Yes, Monsieur. Will you please 
to close the shutter ?” 

I went to it, and, leaning out, 
managed, with a little difficulty, to 
comply. Meanwhile, the King, 
gazing curiously at the curtains, 

gradually approached the alcove. He 
hesitated long, he told me afterwards, 
before he touched the hangings; but at 
length, feeling sure that there was some- 
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a more in the business than appeared, 
he did so. Drawing one gently aside, as 
I turned from the window, he peered in; 
and saw just what he had been led to 
expect —a huddled form covered with 
dingy bed-clothes, and a grey head lying 
on a ragged yellow pillow. The man’s 
face was turned to the wall; but as the 
light fell on him, he sighed and, with a 
shiver, began to move. The King dropped 
the curtain. 

The adventure had 
well as he had hoped; 
sical look at me, he 
table, 
went 
street. 

It was my turn now to rally him, and | 
did so without mercy ; asking if he knew 
of any other beauteous damsel who wanted 
her shutter closed, and whether this was 
the usual end of his adventures. He took 
the jest in good part, laughing fully as 
loudly at himself as I laughed; and in 
this way we had gone a hundred paces or 
so very merrily, when, on a sudden, he 
stopped. 

‘What is it, Sire ?” 

“Hola!” he said, 

“Clean ?” 

‘Ves; hands, face, 

“Well, Sire ?’ 

‘** How could he be ? 
no one even to close 
could he be clean ?’ 

‘ But, if he was, Sire °” 

For answer Henry seized me by the 
arm, turned me round without a word, and 
in a moment was hurrying me bacx to the 
house. I thought ‘that he was going 
thither again, and followed reluctantly ; 
but twenty paces short of the door he 
crossed the street, and drew me into a 
doorway. ‘‘Can you see the shutter?” 
he said. ‘Yes? Then watch it, my 
friend.” 

I had no option but to resign myself, 
and I nodded. A moist and chilly wind, 
which blew through the street, and, pene- 
trating our cloaks, made us shiver, did not 
tend to increase my enthusiasm ; but.the 
King was proof even against this, as well 
as against the kennel smells and ‘the 
tedium of waiting, and presently his per- 
sistence was rewarded. The shutter swung 
slowly open, the noise made by its collision 
with the wall coming clearly to ‘our 
ears. A minute later the boy appeared 
in the doorway, and stood looking up 
and down. 

‘Well,’ 


not turned out as 
and, with a whim- 
laid a crown on the 
said a kind word to the boy, and we 
out. In a moment we were in the 


I asked. 
“‘the boy was clean.” 
clothes. All clean.” 


His father in bed; 
the shutter. How 


the King whispered in my ear, 
“what do you make of that, my friend ?’ 
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I muttered that it must be 
trick, 

‘“They would not earn a 
month,” he answered. 
something more 
of it.” 

Beginning to share his curiosity, I was 
about to propose that we should sally out 
and see if the boy would repeat his over- 
ture to us, when I caught the sound of 
footsteps coming along the street. ‘Is it 
Maignan ?” the King whispered, looking 
out cautiously. 

‘No, Sire,” I 
doorway.” 

Before Henry could answer, the appear- 
ance of two strangers coming along the 
roadway confirmed my statement.. ‘They 
paused opposite the boy, — he advanced 
to them. Too far off to hear precisely 
what passed, we were near enough to be 
sure that the dialogue was in the main the 
same as that in which we had taken part. 
The men were cloaked, were we, 
and presently they went in, as we had 
gone in. All, in fact, happened as it had 
happened to us, and after the necessary 
interval we saw and heard the shutter 
( losed. 

“Well,” the 
make of that ?” 
The shutter is the catchword, Sire.” 

‘ Ay, but what is going on up there 7’ 

samen And he rubbed his hands. 

1 had no explanation to give, however, 
and shook my head ; and we stood awhile, 
watching silently. At the end of five 
minutes the two men came out again and 
walked off the way they had come, but 
more briskly. Henry, moreover, whose 
observation was all his life most acute, 
remarked that whatever they had been 
doing they carried away lighter hearts 
than they had brought. And I thought 
the same. 

Indeed, I was beginning to take my full 
share of interest in the adventure ; and in 
place of wondering, as before, at Henry’s 
persistence, found it more natural to admire 
the keenness which he had displayed in 
scenting a mystery. I was not surprised, 
therefore, when he gripped my arm to 
gain my atte ntion, and, as the window fell 
slowly open again, drew me quickly into 
the street, and hurried me across it and 
through the doorway of the house. 

“Up!” he muttered in my ear. “Quickly 
and quietly, man! If there are to be other 
visitors, we will play the Spy: But softly, 
softly ; here is the boy!’ 

We stood aside against the wall, scarcely 
daring to breathe ; and the child, guiding 


a beggar’s 
crown in a 


There must be 
than that at the bottom 


said. ‘‘ He is in yonder 


too, as 


King said, ‘ what do you 
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himself by the handrail, passed us in the 
dark without suspicion, and pattered on 
down the staircase. We remained as we 
were until we heard him cross the 
threshold, and then we crept up; not to the 
uppermost landing, where the light, when 
the door was open, must betray us, but to 
that immediately below it. There we took 
our stand in the angle of the stairs and 
waited, the King, between amusement at 
the absurdity of our position and anxiety 
lest we should betray ourselves, going off 
now and again into stifled laughter, from 
which he vainly strove to restrain himself 
by pinching me. 

I was not in so gay a mood myself, 
however, the responsibility of his safety 
lying heavy upon me; while the possi- 
bility that the adventure might prove no 
less tragical in the sequel than it now 
appeared comical, did not fail to present 
itself to my eyes in the darkest colours. 
When we had watched, therefore, five 
minutes or more—which seemed to me an 
hour—I began to lose faith; and I was on 
the point of undertaking to persuade 
Henry to withdraw, when the voices of 
men speaking at the door below reached 
us, and told me that it was too late. The 
next moment their steps crossed the 
threshold, and they began to ascend, the 
boy saying continually, ‘This way, 
Messieurs, this way!” and _ preceding 
them as he had preceded us. We heard 
them approach, breathing heavily, and 
but for the balustrade, by which I felt 
sure that they would guide themselves, 
and which stood some feet from our 
corner, I should have been in a panic lest 
they should blunder against us. But they 
passed safely, and a moment later the boy 
opened the door of the room above. We 
heard them go in, and without a second’s 
hesitation we crept up after them, following 
them so closely that the door was scarcely 
shut before we were at it. We heard, 
therefore, what passed from the first; the 
child’s request that they would close the 
shutter, their hasty compliance, and the 
silence, strange and pregnant, which fol- 
lowed, and which was broken at last by a 
solemn voice. ‘We have closed one 
shutter,” it said, ‘but the shutter of God’s 
mercy is never closed.” 

‘‘Amen,” a second person answered in 
atone so distant and muffled that it needed 
no great wit to guess whence it came, or 
that the speaker was behind the curtains 
of the alcove. ‘Who are you?” 

“The curé of St. Marceau,” the first 
speaker replied. 

“ And whom do you bring to me?” 
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** A sinner.” 

‘** What has he done ?” 

“He will tell you.” 

‘“‘T am listening.” 

‘There was a pause on this, a long pause; 
which was broken at length by a third 
speaker, in a tone half sullen, half miser- 
able. “I have robbed my master,” he 
said. 

“* Of how much 7” 

“ Fifty livres.” 

“Why ?” 

“*T lost it at play.” 

** And you are sorry ?” 

‘“*T must be sorry,” the man panted with 
sudden fierceness, ‘‘or hang!” Hidden 
though he was from us, there was a tremor 
in his voice that tolda tale of pallid cheeks 
and shaking knees, and a terror fast rising 
to madness. 

‘*He makes up his accounts to-morrow ?” 

** Yes.” 

Someone in the room groaned ; it should 
have been the culprit, but unless I was 
mistaken the sound came through the 
curtains. A long pause followed. Then, 
“And if I help you,” the muffled voice 
resumed, “will you swear to lead an honest 
life ?” 

But the answer may be guessed. I need 
not repeat the assurances, the protestations 
and vows of repentance, the cries and 
tears of gratitude which ensued; and to 
which the poor wretch, stripped of his 
sullen indifference, completely abandoned 
himself. Suffice it that we presently 
heard the clinking of coins, a word or two 
of solemn advice from the curé, and a 
man’s painful sobbing; then the King 
touched my arm, and we crept down the 
stairs. I was for stopping on the landing 
where we had hidden ourselves before ; 
but Henry drew me on to the foot of the 
stairs and into the street. 

He turned towards home, and for some 
time did not speak. At length he asked 
me what I thought of it. 

“In what way, Sire ?” 

“Do you not think,” he said in a voice 
of much emotion, “that if we could do 
what he does, and save a man instead of 
hanging him, it would be better ?” 

‘For the man, Sire, doubtless,” I 
answered drily; ‘‘ but for the State it 
might not be so well. If mercy became 
the rule and justice the exception, there 
would be fewer bodies at Montfaucon and 
more in the streets at daylight. I feel 
much greater doubt on another point.” 

Shaking off the moodiness that had for 
a moment overcome him, Henry asked 
with vivacity what that was, 
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‘*Who is he, and what is his motive 7’ 


‘Why ?” the King replied in some sur- 


prise—he was ever of so kind a nature that 
an appeal to his feelings displaced his 
“What should he be 


judgment. 
he seems 7’ 
‘* Benevolence itself ?” 
Ta 
“ Well, Sire, I 


» but what 


grant that he may be 
M. de Joyeuse, who has spent his life in 
passing in and out of monasteries, and 
has performed so many tricks of the kind 
that I could believe anything of him. But 
if it be not he eS 

“It was not 
positively. 

“ Then 


his voice,” Henry said 
there is something 
answered, “still unexplained. 
the oddity of the conception, Sire, the 
secrecy of the performance, the hour, the 
mode, all the surrounding circumstances ! 
I can imagine a man currying favour with 
the basest and most dangerous class by 
such means. I can imagine a conspiracy 
recruited by such means. I can imagine 
this shibboleth of the shutter grown to a 
watchword as deadly as the ‘ Zuez!’ of 
’72. I can imagine all that, but I cannot 
imagine a man acting thus out of pure 
benevolence.” 

‘*No ?” Henry said thoughtfully. “Well, 
I think that I agree with you.” And far 
from being disple ased with my warmth (as 
is the manner of some sovereigns when 
their best friends differ from them), he 
came over to my opinion so completely 


here,” I 
Consider 


as to halt and express his intention of 


returning and probing the matter to the 
bottom. Midnight had gone, however; it 
would take some little time to retrace our 
steps ; and with some difficulty I succeeded 
in dissuading him, promising instead to 
make inquiries on the morrow, and having 
learned who lived in the house, to turn the 
whole affair into a report, which should be 
submitted to him. 

This amused and satisfied him, and, 
expre ssing himself well content with the 
evening’s “dive rsion—though we had done 
nothing unworthy either of a King or a 
Minister—he parted from me at the 
Arsenal, and went home with his suite. 

It did not occur to me at the time that 
I had promised to do anything difficult ; 
but the news which my agents brought me 
next day—that the uppermost floor of the 
house in the Rue Pourpointerie was 
empty—put another face upon the matter. 
The landlord declared that he knew nothing 
of the tenant, who had rented the rooms, 
ready furnished, by the week; and as I 
had not seen the man’s face, there 
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two sources whence I 
could get the information | needed—the 
child and the curé of St. Marceau. 

I did not know where to look for the 
former, however, and I had to depend on 
the curé. But here I came to an obstacle 
1 might easily have foreseen. I found 
him, though an honest man, obdurate in 
upholding his priest’s privileges: to all 
my inquiries he replied that the matter 
touched the confessional, and was within 
his vows; and that he neither could, nor 
dared -to please anyone or for any cause 
however plausible—divulge the slightest 
detail of the affair. I had him summoned 
to the Arsenal, and questioned him myself 
and closely ; but of all armour that of the 
Roman priesthood is the most difficult to 
penetrate, and I quickly gave up the 
attempt. 

Baffled in the 
could hope 


remained only 


only direction in which 
for success, I had to confess 
my defeat to the King, whose curiosity was 
only piqued the more by the rebuff. He 
adjured me not to let the matter drop, and, 
suggesting a number of persons among 
whom I might possibly find the unknown, 
proposed also some theories. Of these, 
one that the benevolent was a disguised 
lady, who contrived in this way to give the 
rein at once to gallantry and charity, 
pleased him most; while I favoured that 
which had first occurred to me on the 
night of our sally, and held the unknown 
to be a clever rascal, who, to serve his 
ends, political or criminal, was corrupting 
the commonalty and drawing people into 
his power. 

Things remained in 
weeks, and, growing no wiser, I was 
beginning to think less of the affair— 
which, of itself, and apart from a whimsical 
interest which the King took in it, was 
unimportant—when one day, stopping in 
the Quartier du Marais to view the works 
at the new Place Royale, I saw the boy. 
He was in charge of a decent-looking 
servant, whose hand he was holding, and 
the two were gazing at a horse that, 
alarmed by the heaps of stone and mortar, 
was rearing and trying to unseat its rider. 
The child did not see me, and I bade 
Maignan follow him home, and _ learn 
where he lived, and who he was. 

In an hour my equerry returned with the 
information I desired. The child was the 
only son of Fauchet, one of the Receivers- 
General of the Revenue, a man who kept 
great state in the largest of the old- 
fashioned houses in the Rue de Béthisy, 
where he had lately entertained the King. 
[ could not imagine anyone less likely to 


this state some 
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be concerned in treasonable practices ; 
and, certain that I had made no mistake 
in the boy, I was driven for a while to 
believe that some servant had perverted 
the child to this use. Presently, however, 
second thoughts, and the position of the 
father, taken, perhaps, with suspicions that 
I had for a long time entertained of 
Fauchet—in common with most of -his 
kind—suggested an explanation, hitherto 
unconsidered. It was not an explanation 
very probable at first sight, nor one that 
would have commended itself to those who 
divide all men by hard-and-fast rules and 
assort them like sheep. But I had seen 
too much of the world to fall into this 
mistake, and it satisfied me. I began by 
weighing it carefully. 1 procured evidence. 
| had Fauchet watched; and, at length, 
one evening in August I went to the 
Louvre. 

The King was dicing with Fernandez, 
the Portuguese banker; but I ventured 
to interrupt the game and draw him 
aside. He might not have taken this 
well, but that my first word caught his 
attention. 

“Sire,” I said, ‘‘the shutter is open.” 

He understood in a moment. 

“St. Gris!” he exclaimed with anim- 
ation. ‘‘ Where? At the same house ?” 

‘“No, Sire; in the Rue Cloitre Notre 
Dame.” 

‘You have got him, then ?” 

“I know who he is, and why he is 
doing this.” 

‘“Why ?” the King cried eagerly. 

“Well, I was going to ask for your 
Majesty's company to the place,” | 
answered smiling. ‘I will undertake that 
you shall be amused at least as well as 
here, and at a cheaper rate.” 

He shrugged his shoulders.  ‘‘ That 
may very well be,” he said with a grimace. 
‘‘'That rogue Pimentel has stripped me of 
two thousand crowns since supper. He 
is plucking Bassompierre now.” 

Remembering that only that morning I 
had had to stop some necessary works 
through lack of means, | could scarcely 
restrain my indignation. But it was not 
the time to speak, and I contented myself 
with repeating my request. Ashamed of 
himself, he consented with a good grace, 
and bidding me go to his closet, followed 
a few minutes later. H~« found me cloaked 
to the eyes, and with a soutane and priest’s 
hat on my arm. “Are those for me ?’ 
he said. 

“Yes, Sire.” 

““Who am I, then?” 

“The curé of St. Germain.” 
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He made a wry face. ‘‘Come, Grand 
Master,” he said; ‘he died yesterday. 
Is not the jest rather grim?” — . 

“In a good cause,” I said equably. 

He flashed a roguish look at me. 
“Ah!” he said, “I thought that that 
was a wicked rule which only we 
Romanists avowed. But, there; don’t be 
angry. I am ready.” 

Coquet, the Master of the Household, 
let us out by one of the river gates, and 
we went by the new bridge and the Pont 
St. Michel. By the way J taught the King 
the role I wished him to play, but without 
explaining the mystery; the opportune 
appearance of one of my agents, who was 
watching the end of the street, bringing 
Henry’s remonstrances to a close. 

“Tt is still open?” I said. 

“Yeu, your Excellency.” 

“Then come, Sire,” I said. ‘I see the 
boy yonder. Let us ascend, and I will 
undertake that before you reach the street 
again you shall be not only a wiser but a 
richer sovereign.” 

“St. Gris!” he answered with alacrity. 
“Why did you not say that before, and | 
should have asked no questions? On, 
on, in God’s name, and the devil take 
Pimentel ! ” 

I restrained the caustic jest that rose to 


my lips, and we proceeded in silence down 


the street. The boy, whom I had espied 
loitering in a doorway a little way ahead, 
as if the great bell above us which had 
just tolled eleven had drawn him out, 
peered at us a moment askance; and 
then, coming forward, accosted us. But 
1 need not detail the particulars of a 
conversation which was almost word for 
word the same as that which had passed 
in the Rue de la Pourpointerie ; suffice it 
that he made the same request with 
the same frank audacity, and that, grant- 
ing it, we were in a moment following 
him up a similar staircase. 

“This way, Messieurs, this way!” he 
said, as he had on that other night, while 
we groped our way upwards in the dark. 
He opened a door, and a light shone out ; 
and we entered a room that seemed, with 
its bare walls and rafters, its scanty stool 
and table and lamp, the very counterpart 
of that other room. In one wall appeared 
the dingy curtains of an alcove, closely 
drawn; and the shutter stood open, 
until, at the child’s request, expressed 
in the same words, | went to it and 
closed it. 

We were both so well muffled up and 
disguised, and the light of the lamp 
shining upwards so completely distorted 
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ONE OF THE CURTAINS BEFORE US WAS TWITCHED ASIDE, AND A FACE GLARED OUT. 
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the features, that I had no fear of recog- 
nition, unless the King’s voice betrayed 
him. But when he spoke, breaking the 
oppressive silence of the room, his tone 
was as strange and hollow as I could wish. 
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“The Curé of St. Germain,” 
responded. 

The man behind the curtains gasped, 
and they were for a moment violently 


Henry 


agitated, as if a hand seized them and 


AT THE DOOR A THOUGHT STRUCK HIM, AND HE TURNED. 


“The shutter is closed,” he said; ‘‘ but the 
shutter of God’s mercy is never closed !” 

Still, knowing that this was the crucial 
moment, and that we should be detected 
now if at all, I found it an age before 
the voice behind the curtains answered 
“Amen!” And yet another age before the 
hidden speaker continued, ‘‘ Who are you?” 


let them go again. But I had reckoned 

that the unknown, after a pause of horror, 

would suppose that he had heard amiss 

and continue his usual catechism. And so 

it proved. In a voice that shook a little, 

he asked, ‘‘ Whom do you bring to me ?” 
‘‘A sinner,” the King answered. 
“What has he done?” 
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‘He will tell you.” 

‘I am listening,” the unknown said. 

The light in the basin flared up a little, 
casting dark shadows on the ceiling, and 
at the same moment the shutter, which I 
had failed to fasten securely, fell open 
with a grinding sound. One of the cur- 
tains swayed a little in the breeze. ‘1 
have robbed my master,” I said slowly. 

‘Of how much ?’ 

“A hundred and 
crowns.” 

The bed shook until the boards creaked 
under it; but this time no hand grasped 
the curtain. Instead, a strained voice— 
thick and coarse, yet differing from that 
muffled tone which we had heard before— 
asked, ‘“* Who are you ?’ 

** Jules Fauchet.” 

I waited. The King, who understood 
nothing, but had listened to my answers 
with eager attention, and marked no less 
closely the agitation which they caused in 
the unknown, leant forward to listen. But 
the bed creaked no more; the curtain 
hung still; even the voice, which at last 
issued from the curtains, was no more like 
the ordinary accents of a man than are 
those which he utters in the paroxysms of 
epilepsy. ‘‘Are you—sorry?” the un- 
known muttered—involuntarily, I think; 
hoping against hope ; not daring to depart 
from a formula which had become second 
nature. But I could fancy him clawing, 
as he spoke, at his choking throat. 

France, however, had suffered too long 
at the hands of that race of men, and I 
had been too lately vilified by them to feel 
much pity; and for answer I lifted a voice 
that to the quailing wretch must have been 
the voice of doom. “Sorry?” I said 
grimly. ‘I must be—or hang! For to- 
morrow the King examines his books, and 
the next day I—hang ! ” 

The King’s hand was on mine, to stop 
me before the last word was out; but his 
touch came too late. As it rang through 
the room one of the curtains before us 
was twitched aside, and a face glared out, 
so ghastly and drawn and _horror-stricken 
that few would have known it for that of 
the wealthy fermier who had grown sleek 
and fat on the King’s revenues. I do not 
know whether he knew us, or whether, 
on the contrary, he found this accusation, 
so precise, so accurate, coming from an 
unknown source, still more terrible than if 
he had known us; but on the instant he 
fell forward in a swoon. 

“St. Gris!” Henry cried, looking on 
the body with a shudder, “‘ You have killed 
him, Grand Master! It was true, was it ?’ 


twenty thousand 


’ 
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“Yes, Sire,” I answered. ‘“‘ But he is 
not dead, I think.” And going to the 
window I whistled for Maignan, who in a 
minute came to us. He was not very 
willing to touch the man, but I bade him 
lay him on the bed and loosen his clothes 
and throw water on his face ; and presently 
M. Fauchet began to recover. 

I stepped a little aside that he might 
not see me, and accordingly the first 
person on w hom his eyes lighted was the 
King, who had laid aside his hat and cloak, 
and taken the terrified and weeping child 
on his lap. M. Fauchet stared at him 
awhile before he recognised him; but at 
last the trembling man knew him, and 
tottering to his feet, threw himself on his 
knees, looking years older than when I 
had last seen him in the street. 

“Sire,” he said faintly, “I will make 
restitution.” 

Henry looked at 
nodded. ‘It is well,” he said. *‘ You 
are fortunate, M. Fauchet; for had this 
come to my ears in any other way I could 
not have spared you. You will render 
your accounts and papers to M. de Sully 
to-morrow, and according as you are frank 
with him you will be treated.” 

Fauchet thanked him with abject tears, 
and the King rose and prepared to leave. 
But at the door a thought struck him, and 
he turned. ‘‘How long have you done 
this?” he said, indicating the room by 
a gesture, and speaking in a gentler tone. 

“Three years, Sire,” the wretched man 
answered. 

** And how much have you distributed ?” 

‘‘ Fifteen hundred crowns, Sire.” 

The King cast an indescribable look 
at me, wherein amusement, scorn, and 
astonishment were all blended. ‘St. Gris! 
man!” he said, shrugging his shoulders 
and drawing in his breath sharply, “ you 
think God is as easily duped as the King! 
I wish I could think so.” 

He did not speak again until we were 
halfway back to the Louvre, when he 
opened his mouth to announce his inten- 
tion of rewarding me with a tithe of the 
money recovered. It was duly paid to me, 
and I bought with it part of the outlying 
lands of Villebon—those, I mean, which 
extend towards Chartres. The rest of the 
money, notwithstanding all my efforts, was 
wasted here and there, Pimentel winning 
thirty thousand crowns of the King that 
year. But the discovery led to others of a 
similar character, and eventually set me 
on the track of a greater offender, M. 
l’Argentier, whom I brought to justice a 
few months later. 


him gravely and 





DORINDA’S sparkling wit and eyes 
United cast too fierce a light, 


Which blazes high, but quickly dies, 
Pains not the heart, but hurts the sight. 


SONG 


SACKVILLE 
EARL OF DORSET. 


Love is a calmer , gel i 3 


Smooth are his looks,and soft his pace, 
Her Gupid is a black, uard boy, 
That runs his link full in your face. 





MR. WILLIAM MORRIS AT 

~~VERYBODY knows, or ought to 
k. know, Kelmscott House, the great 
plain white house facing the river at 
Hammersmith, which is Mr. Morris's 
town abode. Even those who have never 


heard of the little grey-stone manor house 
on the far-away headwaters of the Thames, 


whence comes the name, now made 
familiar through his affection to so much 
of the world as is moved by beauty. 
Kelmscott House is associated with every 
one of the fields of Mr. Morris’s super- 
human activity, was the birthplace of the 
celebrated Hammersmith carpets, and for 
a long while the virtual centre of the 
English Socialist movement. In one or 
another way, there are but few among 
those who read or think or care for art 
to whom it is altogether unknown. But 
everybody does not know, even among 
those who cherish the productions of the 
Kelmscott Press among their most sacred 
treasures, that the Press also finds its 
home upon the Upper Mall, but a few 
doors east away from Kelmscott House. 
As will be seen from our Illustration, the 
Press is housed in what was once a 
family mansion, that has long since fallen 
upon unprosperous days, has lost its view 
of the river, been shouldered into the 
background by waterside cottages, and is 
now split unequally to serve productive 
purposes. 

_I found Mr. Morris in his study at 
Kelmscott House, surrounded by his 
books—literally so, for the walls are lined 
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the whole way round with crowded shelves. 
Before him lay a pile of proof-sheets of 
most imposing appearance—great folio 
pages, many of them with woodcuts and 
marvellous borders, which proved to be 
part of the magnificent edition of Chaucer 
Mr. Morris is preparing. When these 
had been carefully read through and 
plentifully marked, the ‘ master-printer” 
notified that he was about to take them 
into the Press and personally see that his 
directions were properly carried out. I 
gladly accepted his invitation to ‘go 
along too,” coupling my acceptance with 
a promise not to bother him with questions 
until he gave me leave. 

There is almost nothing to describe in 
the Press itself. Nothing whatever which 
allows of eloquent word- painting. No 
splendour of architecture or lavishness of 
ornament. No intricate machinery. No 
triumph of modern invention or engineer- 
ing skill. The only motor is human 
muscle, and the appliances upon which it 
acts are of the very simplest description. 
In fact, the one thing which most 
forcibly strikes the visitor is the utter 
simplicity of the means employed to 
produce so much beauty. There is nothing 
whatever in the whole place that could 
puzzle Caxton himself were he to happen 
in. Indeed, after about twenty minutes 
spent in realising the advantages gained 
by the use of metal instead of wood—in 
the frames of the presses and elsewhere— 
any one of the old printers might fall into 
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place and resume the practice of his craft, 
were he allowed to reincarnate himself 
and come here. 

By-the-way, upon one detail of his 
craft he would have to spend more 
than twenty minutes—the handling of 
an ink-roller instead of his accustomed 
dabber. Simple as it looks when done 
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found him a perfect ‘‘ subject,” despite his 
preoccupation with the technical details 
of the work before him, and that his 
kindness and patience in explaining the 
recondite mysteries of artistic typography 
could not have been surpassed. I came 
away at last, feeling as though I could 
pass a pretty stiff examination in the art 
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by an expert, the proper roll and swing 


is not acquired in twenty minutes: experto 
crede. 
As we went from room to room, 


inspected the press-work, questioned the 
compositors, and stood by the “ stone” 
watching the wonderful ‘“‘ weepers” and 
“bloomers ” assume their proper positions 
on the page, I found that to keep my 
promise was altogether out of my power, 
and plied Mr. Morris with questions. I 
must do him the justice to say that l 





and mystery of printing. Though I don’t 
feel so confident now. 

I quickly found that the Kelmscott 
Press, like most important institutions— 
among which it may by this time claim to 
stand —has a history which dates from 
some time before it actually came into 
being. It was not until 1888 that Mr. 
Morris first turned his attention to the 
possibilities of modern printing. Until 
then, though he had always been a lover 
and a buyer of beautiful books, it does not 
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seem to have occurred to him to spend 
time and trouble upon the printing of his 
own works; “but that was in the days of 
ignorance.” Printing remained among 
the extremely small number of decorative 
arts which he had not mastered and prac- 
tised. As may be seen from his “‘ Odyssey,” 
published in 1887, there is nothing dis- 
tinctive or personal in the appearance of 
his books. Of course, their printing is good 
of its kind ; type and paper and relativity 
of type to page have been thought of, 
“though I sinned in the matter of large- 
paper copies.” When all is said in their 
favour that can be, they remain respectable 
specimens of the “ printing of the market- 
place,” and nothing more. 

In 1888 came the first exhibition held 
by the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, 
in the preparation of which Mr. Morris 
took a leading part. In that Exhibition 
was included a selection of modern book- 
printing and woodcuts. Prefacing the 
catalogue were a number of essays, each 
dealing with some art or craft from the 
point of view of a practical worker. That 


which treated of printing was written by 
Mr. Emery Walker, who also delivered a 
technical lecture upon the same subject 
during the course of the Exhibition, illus- 
trating his remarks by means of lantern- 


slides. Alike in the preparation of his 
essay and lecture, as in the selection of his 
slides, Mr. Walker had the advice and 
assistance of Mr. Morris, from books in 
whose possession, indeed, a large number 
of the photographs were taken. Many 
and long continued were the conferences 
a deux held for the purpose of “ talking 
type,” and, as they almost invariably took 
place in that book-lined work- room 
already alluded to, there was no lack 
of examples with which to enforce a 
point or uphold an argument. From 
Schweynheim and Pannartz to Miller and 
Richard, from Gutenberg to the Chiswick 
Press, the discussions ranged over all that 
had been or could be done in designing, 
making, and setting type, in the propor- 
tion and presswork of the printed page. 
Needless to say that modern printing, apart 
from the work of the Chiswick Press and 
a very few othcrs, came in for wholesale 
condemnation. One outcome of the dis- 
cussions was a belief on the part of Mr. 
Morris that even modern printing under 
commercial conditions and the domination 
of the machine need not be so unutterably 
bad as it was. And he determined to show 
cause for his belief, and to demonstrate 
what might be brought about by a little 
thought and patience. 
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In the second Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion (1889) there was shown a copy of his 
then latest work, “The House of the 
Wolfings,” specially printed under his 
direction by the Chiswick Press. In this, 
as compared with any of its predecessors, 
the change is great and obvious. The 
type in which it is printed has since 
become familiar to the reading public 
from having been used in several of the 
best printed books of recent years, but 
was then a comparative novelty. It is 
founded upon a Basel type of the sixteenth 
century, and is the exclusive property of 
the Chiswick Press. The character of the 
type, the size, colour, and quality of the 
paper, the proportions of the page and the 
relativity of the two pages in an opening, 
were all carefully thought over and deter- 
mined. As for the titlepage, with its 
solid title and specially written piece of 
verse, device and motto in one, it offended 
in almost every detail against some 
accepted typographical superstition. In 
the ‘‘ Roots of the Mountains” (1890), 
the change has gone further still. Type, 
paper, and page-proportion all show a 
further change, and the time-honoured 
headline has disappeared in favour of a 
shoulder - note, while the pages are 
numbered in the middle of the tail- 
margin instead of in the usual top corner. 
The page has gained immensely in solidity 
and a look of completeness. It is difficult 
to see what more could have been done 
with the means at disposal. 

By this time the craft of printing had 
thoroughly taken hold of Mr. Morris and 
aroused him to the mastery of its tech- 
nique. Having got as far as even the 
Chiswick Press would carry him, there was 
nothing for it but to set to work upon his 
own account. “I thought it would be 
nice to have a book or two one cared for 
printed in the way one would like to see 
them.” 

The first essential was a fount of type 
which should combine the beauty of the 
types used by the old printers with a 
certain regard for readability by modern 
eyes. And this Mr. Morris set himself to 
design. In weaving or woodcutting, both 
of which crafts he mastered long ago, 
there stil! survived at the time of his 
pupilage a certain amount of old tradition. 
It was possible to find men still at work 
in those crafts whose methods and train- 
ing were those of a period antedating the 
reign of steam. But in the designing of 
type there was nothing of the kind. 

“It’s curious enough when you come 
to think of it,” said Mr. Morris, ‘“ what 
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happened with printing. It was born 
full grown and perfect, but began to 
deteriorate almost at once. For one 
thing, of course, it was invented just at 
the end of the medizval period, when 
everything was already pretty far gone. 
And its history, as a whole, has practically 
coincided with the growth of the com- 
mercial] system, the requirements of which 
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letters. It must not be laterally com- 
pressed, and its thicks and thins must not 
show the contrast which in its extreme 
form has so much to do with the “‘ swelter- 
ing hideousness” of the Bodoni letter, 
“the most illegible type that was ever 
cut.” Upon all these points there are 
elaborate rules which are accepted by 
the ordinary type-designer. ‘‘ But,” said 
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have been fatal, so far as beauty is con- 
cerned, to anything which has come within 
its scope.” 

In default of a living tradition, there 
was nothing to be done but to go back to 
the fountain-head, or as near to it as 
might be, and start thence afresh. As 
the type was to be aimed at modern eyes, 
it must be “roman.” As it was to be 
clear and easy to read, as well as beau- 
tiful, it must be properly placed upon its 
“body,” so as to show a definite pro- 
portion of white between each pair of 


Mr. Morris, ‘“‘ they are merely mechanical 
rules, not the living traditions of a craft; 
and, what’s more, they’re all exasper- 
atingly wrong, and prescribe exactly the 
reverse of what they ought to. They seem 
to have been made by mathematicians or 
engineers, certainly not by artists.” The 
various requirements of a really good type 
received the fullest existing fulfilment in 
the “ generous and logical designs of the 
fifteenth century Venetian printers, at the 
head of whom stands Nicholas Jenson. 
Jenson carried the development of roman 
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about as far as it can go. I must say 
that I consider his roman type to be the 
best and clearest ever struck, and a 
fitting starting-point for a possible new 
departure.” 

Upon the type used by Jenson, then, 
Mr. Morris set to work, and patiently 
analysed it until he ‘got the bones of it 
in his head,” or, in other words, had 
mastered the principles upon which the 
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old designer had worked. Not that other 
designers of the ‘‘ great period,” more 
especially Rossi, were by any means 
neglected. When these principles had 
been discovered and abstracted, they 
had to be modified into accordance with 
the special aims which Mr. Morris had set 
before him, and necessarily underwent a 
further modification in the process through 
the influence of his individual taste and 
habits of work. As fast as the letters were 
designed they were handed over to the 
punch-cutter. As fast as the punches 
could be cut and the matrices made the 
types were cast. The fount was rapidly 
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completed, and towards the end of 1890 
actual work was begun. 

At this time the entire staff of the 
Kelmscott Press consisted of one man and 
a very small boy, and it was housed in a 
tiny cottage. In violent contrast with the 
size of the establishment was that of the 
first book it embarked upon. No less an 
undertaking than the printing of “ The 
Golden Legend” of William Caxton, 
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ultimately published in September 1892 
in three large quarto volumes, containing 
altogether about thirteen hundred pages. 
This was edited and seen through the press 


by Mr. F. S. Ellis. From the fact of its 
having been first used upon ‘‘ The Golden 
Legend,” the roman type has always since 
been known as “‘the Golden.” This, by- 
the-way, once led a country bookseller 
into advertising one of the Kelmscott 
Press books as “printed from golden 
type.” On another occasion the editor 
of an American trade magazine remarked 
that “for all he could see” the books 
might just as well have been printed from 
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ordinary type-metal! For similar reasons 
the two black-letter founts designed later 
on by Mr. Morris have received the names 
of the “‘ Troy” and the ‘‘ Chaucer.” 

Although Mr. Morris had started the 
Press purely for his own pleasure, in order 
to see what he could do as a printer and in 
order to have a few copies of his favourite 
books printed after his own fashion, and 
had no idea to begin with that any demand 
would exist for such things, he speedily 
found that it would be impossible to main- 
tain the Press as a private toy even had he 
desired todo so. The growing dissatis- 
faction with machine work, and the desire 
for that in the doing of which the hand of 
the craftsman has had free play—a dis- 
satisfaction and a desire with the creation 
of which Mr. Morris himself has had as 
much as any living man to do—had gone 
far enough, even among book-buyers, to 
create a demand for his books as soon as 
he was known to be at work upon them. 
Man after man was added to the staff until 
the little cottage could hold no more, when 
the Press was compelled to migrate into 
its present home. And _ still it waxes 
larger, and has again outgrown its shell. 
The offices, readers’ and store rooms, and 
one press, are housed elsewhere. 

Having got his type, there was the paper 


and the ink, to say nothing of the binding, 


to be thought of. I pass over the troubles 
Mr. Morris met with, only noting that they 
were very great, before he found a paper- 
maker who could make for him the paper 
he wanted, or an inkmaker who could 
come up to his requirements. ‘The type 
he had, and the ornaments he could design, 
and for them an engraver was at hand in 
his friend Mr. W. H. Hooper; but for the 
ink and paper he had to go to others and 
get them to carry out his wishes. When 
it came to printing some copies of the 
“Glittering Plain” upon vellum, there 
was even more difficulty than over the 
paper. However, even that was managed 
without having to go to the 
storming the Vatican and robbing the 
Pope, ‘‘who buys up the better part of 
the best vellum going.” 

The ‘ Glittering Plain,” a romance by 
Mr. Morris himself, was the second book 
put in hand, but the first published, being 
finished, as the colophon declares, on 
April 4, 1891. ‘Two hundred copies only 
were printed on paper, and six on vellum. 
It was followed in September by Mr. 
Morris’s “‘ Poems by the Way,” of which 
three hundred paper and thirteen vellum 
were printed. In this book the shoulder- 
notes, refrains, etc., are printed in red, 


length of 
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the “Glittering Plain” having been 
wholly in black. These books, as most 
of their successors have been, were fully 
subscribed and at a premium long before 
they were ready for delivery. ‘I am 
afraid,” said Mr. Morris, “that the ‘fore- 
stallers and regraters’ got most of the 
benefit; but although I don’t like that, I 
don’t see what’s to be done to alter it as 
things are.” 

In May 1892 the Kelmscott Press had 
risen to the height of a printed list of its 
productions, in which, under the heading 
of ‘“‘ Books Already Printed,” appear Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt’s “ Love Lyrics and Songs 
of Proteus,” Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ Nature of 
Gothic,” and Mr. Morris’s own “ Defence 
of Guenevere” and “ Dream of John Ball.” 
Copies of this list itself are now eagerly 
sought for by collectors, and are the more 
prized for the fact that they differ from all 
subsequent issues in being printed on the 
inside pages only of the half-sheet, with- 
out half-title or anything else upon the 
outside. 

A glance at the latest list shows that 
the tale of completed work done by the 
Kelmscott Press runs up to thirty separate 
works, ranging between the giant “Golden 
Legend” and the tiny “Gothic Archi- 
tecture.” Of the latter, by-the-way, there 
were nearly sixteen hundred copies sold, 
and even then there was a cry for more. 
Of the books already printed the greater 
number are hopelessly out of print. A few 
copies each of about a dozen of them are, 
however, still within the reach of the 
happy mortal whose gold-lined pockets 
allow him to covet them. 

“And which of them all were you most 
interested in, Mr. Morris ?” 

“Whichever I had in hand at any given 
moment. You see each of them has its 
own individuality, and one was interested 
in all of them from one point of view or 
another. There are what I will call for 
the moment the archeological books, 
the Caxtons: ‘The Golden Legend,’ 
‘The Recuyell,’ ‘Godefrey of Boloyne,’ 
and ‘Reynard the Foxe.’ They have a 
common interest as coming from Caxton 
and as belonging to that curicus period in 
the history of the E nglish language when 
the old had hopelessly gone to pieces and 
the new had not yet formulated itself. And 
then, besides all that, as history or as story- 
book, they have all of them a particular 
value. The little ‘Psalmi Penitentiales’ 
has not only an archeological but a very 
high literary value. Quite different 
interests attach, of course, to the modern 
books, such as Ruskin’s ‘ Nature of 
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Gothic,’ Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta,’ Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Maud,’ and Rossetti’s ‘ Ballads 
and Narrative Poems’ and ‘ Sonnets and 
Lyrical Poems.’ In all these cases one 
was glad to have the opportunity of 
putting good work into a shape that 
seemed worthy of it. Then there are 
the illustrated books. The ‘Story of 
the Glittering Plain,’ with woodcuts by 
Mr. Walter Crane, has already been 
published. ‘The Well at the World’s 
End,’ with woodcuts by Mr. A. J. Gaskin, 
is nearly ready. And the biggest under- 
taking on which the Press has yet 
embarked—the folio Chaucer, which will 
contain nearly eighty woodcuts, designed 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Indeed, you 
may say that I am deeply ineecigll in 
everything I do. And for the sufficiently 
good reason that I don’t do anything 
that doesn’t interest me in one way or 
another.” 

The Chaucer, which is the most 
important work immediately in hand, and 
to which I have before alluded, will be 
certainly the most magnificent book ever 
produced on an English press. But I 
hesitate to say much about it, lest I should 
arouse desires which it is impossible to 
gratify, inasmuch as every copy is sold, 
six months before its possible completion. 
It is being edited by Mr. F. S. Ellis. 
Next in order of the larger works that are 
in preparation come ‘“ The Tragedies, 


Histories, and Comedies of William 
Shakespeare,” edited by Dr. F. J. Furni- 
vall, and “The Cronycles of Syr John 
Froissart,” reprinted from Pynson’s edition 
of Lord Berners’ translation and edited 
by Mr. Halliday Sparling. The Shake- 
speare will be in several small quarto 
volumes, and the Froissart in two folio 
volumes with armorial borders, designed 
by Mr. Morris, and including the devices 
of the more important personages who 
figure in its pages. 

Among the other books in preparation 
are selections from the poems of Cole- 
ridge and Herrick, the poems of Mr. 
Theodore Watts, the romance of “ Syr 
Perceval” from the Thornton Manuscript, 
and a new prose romance, ‘“ Child 
Christopher,” from the pen of Mr. Morris 
himself. Mr. Morris is also preparing 
for publication an annotated catalogue of 
his own wonderful collection of woodcut- 
books, early printed books and manu- 
scripts, which is to be illustrated with 
over fifty facsimiles. 

The Tenth Commandment was nowhere 
as I bowed myself out, after that long 
téte-d-téte amid books and books and 
books, especially after it had been inter- 
rupted by Mrs. Sparling (Miss May Morris), 
who came to show her father a lovely piece 
of embroidery of her design, intended for 
the adornment of his bed-chamber at 
Kelmscott. A. B. 





LOVE LIGHTLY PLEASED. 


Let fair or foul my mistress be, Or let her tongue be still, or stir, 
Or low, or tall, she pleaseth me ; Graceful is every thing from her ; 
Or let her walk, or stand, or sit, Or let her grant, or else deny, 
rhe posture her’s, I’m pleased with it ; My love will fit each history. 
ROBERT LIERRICK,. 
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“6 OU needn’t have got them, for I won't 
wear them,” said Madge. 

‘*Then I must speak to your papa,” said the 
Fraulein. 

The strong sunlight was kept out of the pleasant 
room high up in the big luxurious London house 
by slanting sun-blinds, which made the light sub- 
dued and rosy. There were flowers in the window- 
boxes, the geraniums and lobelias and calceo- 
larias which symbolise the height of the London 
season in the window-boxes of the Best People 

and many others. There were birds in a cage, a fox-terrier on the hearth-rug, and 
photographs of a favourite pony from various points of view on the mantelpiece. On 
the walls hung a few good engravings of some well-known modern pictures, 
chiefly those by the more celebrated painters of animals. The room suggested not 
so much a_ schoolroom—which it was—as a handsome boudoir—the boudoir of 
a young lady of probably rather sporting tastes. There were certainly books, but 
they were not prominently displayed, and there was a grand piano, but it was wont to 
resound more frequently to the praiseworthy performances of the Fraulein than to 
those of her pupil. Madge preferred riding to practising, and the pursuit of her own 
inclinations, generally, to that of the fine arts in any form. She was a handsome, 
resolute-looking girl of fifteen, with abundant light-brown hair still falling over 
her shoulders, with a figure upright, and promising beauty but as yet unformed, 
and a fair complexion which stood the contact of her bright pink gingham summer 
frock with an impunity only possible to the tints of youth. In an attitude expressive 
of rebellion, with her mutinous face instinct with contempt and dislike, Madge was 
engaged in her favourite occupation of defying the governess. 

‘*You needn’t have got them,” she repeated, referring to a parcel of beautiful, 
most delicately tinted French kid gloves which lay half-opened on the table, ‘‘ for 
I won’t wear them—ridiculous, nasty, sticky, useless things ; and a size too small, 
of course !” 

The size and texture of her gloves, the length of her dresses, the manner in which 
her hair should be “‘ put up,” these were points upon which Madge occupied, at 
present, the proud attitude of a free indwiduality rebelling against a social tyranny. 
It was a matter of long-standing argument that she should, when in town, wear neat 
and dainty gloves, of a proper size and fit, that she should wear her skirts below her 
ankles, and that she should allow her charming silky tresses to be coiled up about 
her head in the prevailing fashion of the day. But these had been matters of argument 
quite in vain. Madge continued to wear dogskin gloves a size too large, to have her 
skirts abbreviated according to her own ideas of comfort and convenience, and to 
toss her long, bright hair, as she had always done, about her girlish shoulders. In 
vain the Fraulein protested—her arguments ending always with the ‘‘ I must tell your 
papa” —of an incapable authority appealing for support to something higher than 
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itself. The daughter of John Musgrave, 
of Arlington Street, hada will of her own, 
quite worthy of the heiress of a million- 
aire. 

The father, meanwhile, so often and so 
despairingly appealed to by the stout and 
distraught Fraulein, the expensive and 
highly responsible instructress of his only 
child, sat this morning, as on most other 
mornings of his life, in his library down- 
stairs, alone. Muchof John Musgrave’s 
home life was necessarily lived alone. The 
wife, who should have shared it, had left 
him years ago, a most guilty woman. 
When Madge was but three years old— 
down the very stairs of this great house, 
on which the little feet of the baby 
daughter had but newly learned to toddle, 
had slipped the mother, betrayed and 
betraying, to join her paramour. It had 
been a disgraceful business, but it was an 
old story now. Her pictured face, smiling 
and beautiful, had been banished from the 
wall for thirteen years and more. He 
had tried to banish the face itself from his 
memory as he had banished the picture 
from its place, but he could not do it. It 
confronted him and haunted him in the 
daughter she had left,—in Madge, who 
was growing up, and who looked at him 


out of her mother’s eyes—too often her 
mother’s cold and angry eyes. 


Madge! He did not know whether 
the presence of this young creature, the 
knowledge of this new life growing up 
under the shelter of his own, was more of 
a joy to him or of a terror and a torment. 
The older she grew, the more difficult 
became the problem of her up-bringing 
and her destiny. Money lavished on her 
education, her accomplishments, her 
pleasures, was not enough, he knew. 
There was much that money could not do 
that should be done for this motherless 
girl. He himself, partly from disinclina- 
tion, partly from want of knowledge 
what to do, could not do much. The 
demands upon his time of business, of 
the colossal industry of which he was the 
hereditary head and representative, and 
of pleasure—for he was a man upon whom 
the gay world laid many claims—left him 
but little time for the companionship of 
a daughter of fifteen. Sometimes on 
Saturday afternoons he would take her 
for a walk, to a picture gallery, perhaps, 
or to the Zoo. He was proud of her 
when, well turned out, her pretty hair 
floating over her shoulders, her slim, up- 
right young figure in its pretty girlish 
coat—she walked beside him with her 
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demure step, her indisputable air of lady- 
hood. But even these occasions he 
dreaded—dreaded the chance meetings 
with acquaintances who, while they 
stopped to speak to him, looked curiously 
at the young girl. ‘‘ That woman’s child,” 
So, it seemed to him, they must be saying to 
themselves ; that woman who had dragged 
his name through the gutters of the 
Divorce Court, and left to her daughter 
that unspeakable heritage of shame. With 
a feeling that was partly an intense and 
morbid personal sensitiveness, and partly 
a correct notion that a young girl should 
be kept in the background, he had com- 
pletely secluded the child. The guests 
whom he entertained in his house, and 
even his most intimate friends, saw noth- 
ing of her. Madge had her own rooms, 
her own servants, her own carriage, her 
own ponies, which latter were her pre- 
vailing passion. John Musgrave, walk- 
ing in the Row of a summer morning, 
would often turn to watch with brooding 
eyes the figure of a girl with flying hair 
upon a scampering pony careering up and 
down the ride, and many of those with 
whom he walked and talked were quite 
unconscious that it was his daughter that 
he turned to see. 

‘*You must marry again, you know,” 
said the ladies of his acquaintance, sapient 
matrons in high places with daughters on 
their hands. And though the usages of 
society did not allow them to say, in so 
many words, that from among those 
daughters he might choose a wife when- 
ever he felt inclined that way, they made 
the matter quite plain to him by other 
means. ‘‘ You must marry again, you 
owe it to your daughter, Who is to bring 
that girl out for you? Of course you 
must marry again.” So they were always 
saying. 

Was it of his marriage that he thought, 
on this morning of a London June, sitting 
alone in the darkened room of the great, 
costly London house? Not quite; and 
yet the subject uppermost in his mind 
was not altogether unallied with the sub- 
ject of his marriage. One among the 
photographs which, after the fashion of 
the day, crowded his mantelpiece was that 
of a beautiful woman in court dress. He 
was looking at it intently. Nothing could 
have been more graceful than the pose, 
than the outline of her charming shoul- 
ders and the poise of her head; nothing 
more lovely than her profile with its soft, 
dreaming smile. One of the favourite 
beauties of the London season—the 
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greatest beauty of many seasons, whom 
people crowded to see as she passed down 
aroom. He took the photograph down 
from its place and looked at it. His face, 
with its expression of a coldness half of 


MANY 
TALKED 


OF THOSE WITH WHOM HE WALKED 
WERE QUITE UNCONSCIOUS THAT IT 
HIS DAUGHTER HE TURNED TO SEE 


doubt and half of scorn, was not alto- 
gether pleasant to see, although it was 
a handsome face enough. 
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** Shall 1?—or shall I not?” he was 
saying to himself. ‘‘ She would if / 
would; there’s no doubt about that. I 
have only to speak. Shall I? or shall I 
not?” 

He threw himself into a chair, clasped 
his hands behind his head, and stared at 
the ceiling. 

‘* There would be the devil to pay,” he 
was thinking. ‘‘No home for Madge 
with me, of course, and all the old hell 

raked up again. And then— 
that stupid fool—but 
why the devil should 


I think of him? 
of me?” 

Then he began to think about 
the woman-—-the woman as he 
knew her — young, beautiful, 
and bored — married to the 
boorish country squire, too 
stupid to realise her beauty and 
its dangers—and driven by every 
impulse of the age, by love of 
pleasure, by craving for excite- 
ment, by the very restlessness of 
the hour, to seek distraction for 
herself on any and every side. 
Young, beautiful, and bored and 
poor—ah, foor/ there was the 
rub where 4e was concerned. 
That suspicion which lies, a 
canker, at the hearts of the rich, 
ate into John Musgrave’s nature 
too, and burrowed even at the 
roots of passion. How much, of 
this woman’s obvious impulse 
towards himself, was feeling, and 
how much venality? He knew 
her to be extravagant, and 
knew intimately to what straits 
her love of luxury had more 
than once reduced her. Was 

she merely going to sell herself— 
to sell herself to him because he was 
rich, and would undoubtedly enrich 


Who thought 
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her too? The question tormented him. 
Should he, or should he not, take 
the plunge? What would he gain? 
What would he lose? Would the gain 
counterbalance the loss? He was no 
boy, no victim of a first, over-mastering 
passion. He was perfectly critical, per- 
fectly cool ; he could calculate to a nicety 
the ins and outs, the fves and cons of the 
affair. What impelled him towards so 
momentous a step at all? Merely, that 
he was devoured with restlessness, tired 
of the empty dulness of his private life, 
reckless with long brooding upon the 
bitter past. And she was very, very fair. 
Presently he left the room and left the 
house and drove off to keep his many 
morning engagements. It was a splendid 
morning ; London, in her hour of brief 
June beauty, was at her best, and wore 
her most enthralling aspect. As _ he 
rattled down, behind his two fine horses, 
on the way to Knightsbridge, he knew 
that the world could offer nothing more 
brilliant, hardly anything more fair, than 
the scene around him. The soft green of 
the Parks, down the long vista, rose like 
foam and blocked itself out against the 
dull, yet cloudless blue of the sky; the 
early heat, not yet without the freshness 
of the morning, made the air quiver above 
the gray and red buildings and the white 
arch. The crowds and the shops were 
gay; the sound of the horses’ feet, the 
hum of wheels, the rattle and the glitter 
of the harness, the gloss upon the horses’ 
coats, the thousand sights and sounds of 
life lived to the utmost capacities of life— 
how fine it all was, how superb in its way ! 
And the sight and sense of it all filled 
him, as it fills the poor, the ambitious and 
the striving, with no longing, no ache of 
unattained desire. It was all his. What 
was there about it that his wealth could 
not buy—had not bought? Yet there 
was something that he wanted that money 
could not buy. What was it? He did 
not know. He hardly knew that he 
wanted it. Only, as he turned into the 
park by one of the Kensington gates on 
his way home, and let the horses step out 
to their full, spanking pace, he deter- 
mined that, just as at that moment he 
was letting them go, so he would let him- 
self go from that hour; and that that 
night when he met the Beauty, as he 
would at a certain great ball at a great 
lady’s house, the impulse of the moment, 
and nothing else, should rule his fate. 


Meanwhile, in his house at home, up in 
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the airy schoolroom with its sun-blinds 
and its flowers, the bickering between 
his daughter and her governess went on 
merrily. The Fraulein was hot and cross ; 
Madge was also cross, but provokingly 
fresh and cool, although, no doubt, the 
sudden summer heat, throbbing with 
intensity of life, had something to do 
with the exacerbated condition of her 
young temper. She had pushed the art 
of exasperation, which she cultivated to 
a remarkable degree, to its utmost limits, 
and the Fraulein was on the verge of 
spiteful tears. The dispute about the 
gloves had long since merged into a 
dispute about things in general, mainly 
concerned with ‘‘lessons” and the study 
of geography, at that moment in hand. 

The Fraulein, battered with long years 
of ‘‘ governessing,’”» was no match for 
her irrepressible antagonist, fresh in all 
the vigour and insolence of youth. Her 
patience gave way at last, and she rose 
from her chair with a flounce and banged 
the book upon the table. 

**Ach”—she exclaimed bitterly—‘‘ 1 
can no more! This is what | will no 
longer endure. There will be a change 
soon, thank Gott! It will soon be no 
longer the poor Fraulein to torment and 
enrage, you will soon know that, miss! 
You will have some one else soon—and 
the sooner the better, for me. Wait till 
there is a fine stepmother. Ach! there 
will be a change then! We will see who 
will be the mistress then !” 

‘“*What do you mean?” said Madge 
haughtily, with something of her father’s 
frown upon her fair, straight forehead. 
The expression on the governess’s face 
changed from one of rage to one of 
cunning. 

‘*] mean what I mean!” she said with 
a triumphant leer into her pupil’s face. 
‘You wait and you will see, miss. . 
you wait and you will see. Ah—the nice 
stepmother! I know what I know. Ach 
—the poor little Madge—she does not 
know—but she will know soon—Jein 
Gott, yes—quite soon!” And with a 
succession of violent nods and angry 
smiles, the outraged governess left the 
room, triumphantly conscious that she 
had launched a poisoned shaft at her 
foe. 

The hot day wore on. Madge had her 
daily ride, her walk with her dogs, her 
visit to the stables—all the usual routine 
of her carefully regulated day. But she 
was far from happy or comfortable. 
What was that the Fraulein had said 
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SHE HAD NEVER LOOKED SO LOVELY. 


about a stepmother? What could she 
mean? But it was not until night came, 
and bedtime at the still childish hour of 
half-past nine in the long daylight, that 
the poison of that baleful idea began to 
work. 

The bedroom, too, was a beautiful 


room, large, airy, virginal, with its pale 
paper and white hangings. The windows 
were open wide to the warm night air of 
June, which wafted in the spicy scent of 
the mignonette in the china pots on the 
window sills. In the broad daylight 
Madge could not sleep, but lay listening 
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to the accustomed evening sounds—the 
muffled roar of Piccadilly in the distance, 
the cries and voices of the nearer streets, 
the sound of horses’ feet and whirr of 
wheels, and far, far away, the jangling of 
a piano-organ, now heard, now lost, now 
heard again. No, Madge could not 
sleep, and could not lie still, in the grasp 
of a most unwelcome idea which would 
not let her go. What had the Fraulein 
meant by those dark sayings about a 
stepmother? Not that the idea of a 
stepmother was new to Madge; nurses 
and servants had often talked of such 
a possibility in her childish hearing, but 
always vaguely, as of a most remote con- 
tingency. But the Fraulein with that 
sly look upon’ the fat, sallow face which 
Madge hated with the pettish hate of 
a rebellious schoolgirl—what did she 
mean? Madge could not know that she 
meant, really,—nothing. The vaguest 
rumours only had reached the Fraulein of 
her employer's penchant for a beautiful 
lady in society, and were totally uncom- 
prehended of that virtuous woman, guile- 
less of the existence of intrigue. But 
Madge knew nothing of this, and as the 
night wore on the hateful idea born of 
the Fraulein’s mysterious utterances 
loomed larger and larger. The mind of 
childhood has no powers of focus, the 
nearest object to its vision is always the 
largest, ousting everything from its place. 
A stepmother! Most hateful of ideas! 
Madge was a child, but no simple one. 
She knew perfectly what the advent of a 
stepmother would mean for her. Child 
though she was, she appreciated and held 
dear her position in her father’s house, 
and had been jealous of her independence 
almost since her babyhood. She reigned, 
and knew she reigned, and knew also 
that with the appearance of a stepmother 
that reign would cease. A feeling of 
desperation was coming upon her, as she 
tossed and turned upon her dainty bed, 
her fair face flushed, her hair all tumbled, 
—wakeful, miserable, angry. How hot 
it was! She got up and soaked her fore- 
head and her hair in the cold water of 
her morning bath, and then went and 
leaned against the open window. Cer- 
tainly, she would catch cold—consumption 
perhaps—and die young—all the better ! 
Then they would be sorry—that hateful 
Fraulein and her cruel father. And at 
the thought of early death—that favourite 
vision of youthful misery—Madge’s mood 
became a melting one, and she began to 
cry—tears of self-pity, of balked ambition, 


of rudely arrested, impotent will. Pres- 
ently, she crept miserably back to bed, 
and went on crying still. And so passed 


the first ‘‘ white-night ” of Madge’s life. 


To her father also it was a momentous 
night enough. While his daughter tossed 
and turned upon her uneasy little bed, 
John Musgrave, in the balcony of a great 
ballroom, was face to face with the 
woman who tempted him. The most 
beautiful woman in London, people said, 

most beautiful indeed! So tall, so 
dark, so brilliant, with cheeks so flushed, 
with eyes so bright which neither hid, nor 
cared to hide, the daring of the lost spirit 
which lit them; with lips upon which 
trembled the words—words which Mus- 
grave had but to speak to hear in 
answer. She had never looked so lovely, 
could never, surely, look so lovely again. 
Could he resist her? He had no wish to 
resist her, and yet, resistance, hardness 
of heart, mockery of spirit were all in his 
mood to-night. She could not move him. 
The sea-green satins of her dress shim- 
mered in the rosy light ; the diamonds in 
her hair and on her breast sparkled with 
the countless colours of the prism. They 
stirred with her breath, they were alight 
with the burning light of her eyes ; they 
seemed a part of the living, breathing, 
moving beauty of the woman. But was 
he a boy to be maddened with the beauty 
of a face and the flash of gems? He had 
seen a beautiful face before, and unluckily 
he knew too much about those diamonds 
already. 

When he left the ballroom and left the 
house, he had, as usual, left behind him 
so much more for the tongues of scandal 
to whet themselves upon. But he was 
still a free man, master of himself and of 
his actions. 

He walked home. It was broad day- 
light, the light of the June morning. The 
hands of a clock over a gateway pointed 
nearly to five. The pearly lights of the 
dawn still lay gray upon the roofs and 
chimneys; the birds were twittering, 
almost singing, in the trees of the Green 
Park. The streets were nearly silent, and 
in the air was a fresh chilliness, almost 
sweet, with the sweetness of the country. 
But John Musgrave—out of hot rooms, 
sleepless, depressed and miserable, he 
knew not why—shivered. He let himself 
into his house by a private entrance from 
the side of the park. Deep silence reigned 
in the empty hall, and on the darkened 
stairway, and in the tenantless rooms. 
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He walked upstairs, and happening to 
notice that the door of the main drawing- 
room stood open, he went in. 

It was a long room, its length of line 
broken by groups of palms and statuary 
and a large piano. The master of the 
house walked up to a spot where, oppo- 
site to him, on the well-covered wall, 
there was an obvious blank. It was 
where his wife’s picture once hung ; pos- 
sibly he may have wished it hung there 
still, to drive him to the devil a little 
faster, with evil memories and bitter 
thoughts. He had stood there for some 
minutes, when he heard a slight sound 
behind him, and _ turning, saw his 
daughter Madge standing a little way 
off down the long room. 

The ‘‘ white-nights” of fifteen do not 
make desperate ravages on the beauty 
of that early age. Madge looked 
charmingly fresh, charmingly child- 
like, as she stood there in the 
half-light, looking towards her 
father in obvious surprise 
and hesitation. Musgrave 
was conscious of a de- 
cided leap of the heart 
as he saw. her,’ and 
he looked at her a full 
minute before speaking, 
while a tumult of thought 
rushed across his brain. 

Madge, in her simple pink 

frock, with her flowing 

hair, her fresh — girlish 

face, her virginal look of 
innocence—Madge was his 

child, his pearl of a child, 

unspotted from the world 

—bone of his bone, flesh of 

his flesh, life of his life; 

sinner that he was, had he 

forgotten her? As he saw 

her now she seemed to 

symbolise for him the peace 

and purity that had passed out of his 
own life so long ago, and a sudden and 
tender impulse towards her stirred at his 
heart. 

“Madge,” he said kindly, ‘* Madgie, 
child, what on earth are you doing here at 
this hour of the morning ? ” 

For answer, Madge came nearer, and 
then he saw that she was on the verge of 
tears and that her lips trembled. 

‘*Papa,” she cried—and her voice 
quivered pitifully on the silence—‘‘ oh, 
papa—say it’s not true! say it’s not 
true!” 

“What is not true, my child?” said 


Musgrave, holding out his hands. ‘‘ Who 
has been frightening you? Have you 
been dreaming? Are you ill? What is 
not true ?” 

‘* That you—are going to be married,” 
said Madge, with a quick catch in her 
breath which became a sob as she burst 
out, ‘‘ Oh—papa—papa, I’ve been awake 
all night. I couldn’t sleep. Say it isn’t 
true! oh, say it isn’t true!” 

John Musgrave’s face grew stern. He 
took the girl gently by the shoulder 
and, pushing her in front of him, went out 
of the room and down the stairs and into 

his own sanc- 
tum, when he 
shut the door, 
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**LOVE ME A LITTLE,” 
SAID THE MAN OF MILLIONS. 


and sitting down, drew the girl towards 
him. 

‘* Tell me all about it, Madge,” he said. 
‘*Who has been telling you a pack of 
lies? Out with it!” 

Madge was crying, but a sense of her 
wrongs, hatred of the Fraulein, and a 
knowledge that she had her father’s ear, 
gave her self-command, a quality she very 
rarely was without. She poured out her 
little story, in which invectives against 
the governess, the agony of the long 
sleepless night just passed, the terrible 
fear that ‘‘papa was going away 
to leave her, or sending her away her- 
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self,” as she put the haunting terror of 
the stepmother which tormented her, 
mingled volubly and found passionate 
expression. Musgrave’ watched her 
curiously, a little wistfully. 

‘*You would care, Madge, if I went 
away from you, or sent you away from 
me, or brought a third person here, to 
come between us, and take your place to 
me? You would care?” 

‘*T should hate it!” said Madge, with 
a vehemence which carried conviction. 

“Why, Madge? Why?” said Mus- 
grave, musingly. ‘‘It wouldn’t make 
much difference to you, practically ; you 
would have what you have always had, 
and go your own way as you have 
generally gone, it seems to me. That I 
should certainly see to. 
canitbe... 
Madge?” 

He had drawn the child on to his knee 
as he sat, and his arms were about her. 
Was it instinct, or was it mere luck— 
Madge’s prevailing star—which made 
her give, at this juncture, precisely the 
right answer to her father’s cry ? for it was 
a cry, though the voice in which it was 
spoken was quiet and low. She did not 
speak at all, she simply let her head rest 
upon her father’s shoulder, and snuggled 
against him with the nestling movement 
of a young bird. The contact, more ex- 
pressive than all words, was as sweet to 
Musgrave as the touch of baby fingers to 
the cravings of maternity. 

‘“ Love me a little,” said the man of 
millions, echoing the cuckoo cry of 
humanity, lonely always, whether millions 
or mites are its share. ‘ Love mea 
little, Madge, for myself—for myself, not 
for what I give.” And Madge, for 
answer, only nestled closer. Musgrave 
went on in firmer tones: 

‘IT was not going to be married, 
Madge—at least, not immediately, not 
now—never, perhaps. What I was going 
to do I hardly know myself, and you will 
never, neverunderstand, Ihope. But never 


But, Madge, 
Do you love your father, 


mind, it will not be done now. Look 
here, Madge, if you are a good child, 
if you will promise to love your father 
always, I will promise something too. 
Child as you are, I will swear to you that 
no one shall ever come between us. It 
will be something to hold by. Shall it 
be a bargain, Madge?” 

Madge’s childish vocabulary had no 
words in which to give an answer, but she 
slipped her arms about her father’s neck, 
which was answer enough. Little given 
to caresses as a rule, caresses came 
easily to her in this moment of emotion. 
The morning sun was streaming into the 
room by this time upon the dusty tables, 
upon the general disarrangement of the 
room with its dissipated air of over-night 
—upon the figure of the man in evening 
dress—upon the fresh face and fair hair of 
the child in his arms. A strange scene, 
bizarre, unexpected, unlikely, but it meant 
much to John Musgrave as he sealed the 
queer compact between himself and his 
daughter with a kiss upon her tear-stained 
cheek. 


And he never married again—a fact 
which people said was the ruin of his girl. 
That young lady grew rapidly up to be 
one of the most domineering, exacting, 
and unmanageable of young heiresses, 
promising weli to take a line in life en- 
tirely independent of the wishes and in- 
clinations of those about her. Whether 
she ever really fulfilled her part of that 
compact so strangely made between her 
father and herself, ever gave him the pure 
affection that he asked for, I think my- 
self is a very doubtful matter. But since 
the promise of it effected its purpose, 
since it certainly prevented him from con- 
summating a design, more than _half- 
formed, of running away with another 
man’s wife, it must be looked upon and 
condoned as one of those pious frauds by 
means of which Providence entices a re- 
calcitrant humanity towards the way it 
shouid go. 








. April, 1895. 


A dingy shop ; its antique lore 
Ts dim with age and dust, 
The swinging sign above the door 
Is swayed by every gust. 
The careless passers-by disdain 
The notice idly get 
Agsinst the dirly window pane: 


“For gale ,an old Spinet” 


It stood amid the bric-a-bac 
Of fashions long forgot . 

Mid cabinet snd battered plaque, 
And Dresden plate and pot; 

A box of tinkling echoes, placed 
On spindle legs ; and yet 

It charmed aneage of Simple taste 
That crazy old $pinet. 





Once girlish fingers Swept the keys 
Now yellow stained with ade 

It echoed with the merry glees 
‘Thel one day were the rade. 


The meiden and her swain perchance 


Would join in some duet 


It led the homely country dance, 
That shaky old spinet 


But fickle fashion fealed its doom, 
And then for years if lay 
Unnelticed in the lumber-room, 
When moth and worm betray. 
With cobweb and with dust aton, 
"Twas sold without recret, 
And now within the dingy Shop; 
“For gale, an old Spinet = 
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A SENSIBLE 


WOMAN. 


By MRS. ANDREW DEAN. 


Y friends say that poor Captain 

Ellison has gone to the devil. I 

know that this is not a pretty phrase for a 

lady to repeat, but I feel strongly on the 

subject, because they say that I helped 
him there. This I steadfastly deny. 

I am very rich. I am not married. On 
an average I get one proposal a week. I 
do not mean that I receive an offer every 
Saturday with the A/heneum and the 
Illustrated London News. But on looking 
back at last year’s crop I can count up 
nearly fifty men who made a bid for my 
money. Iam systematic, and so 1 always 
put down their names in a pocket-book. 
Don Juan’s conquests were few and far 
between compared to mine. They gen- 
erally say they love me. Some of them 
say so when we have waltzed once 
do not 
Others show more caution, 


round the room together. I 
waltz well. 
and wait until we have been acquainted 


at least three days. I have had proposals 
by post from persons I have never seen. 
Therefore if I die unwed it will not be for 
want of opportunities to change my state. 
The truth is that the kind of man I should 
like to marry does not run and gather me 
to his heart. 

I would have said “ Yes” to Geraint. I 
have looked out for Le Maitre de Forges. 
Petruchio is my favourite hero in fiction. 
Do you begin to understand what kind of 
man I admire ? I often think that I ought 
to have been born two hundred years ago, 
when women still considered men their 
masters. Even if I had been early Vic- 
torian I might have knelt at someone’s 
feet and called him my lord and my love. 
How nice it sounds! 

It is a great misfortune to have a plain 
person and a romantic mind. Behaviour, 
like bonnets, must be chosen to suit one’s 
features, and for a stout girl with no com- 
plexion to carry on like a beauty would be 
ridiculous. I should wish to be wooed by 
a man I could worship. But on the one 
occasion when this came to pass I had 
to neglect the rites for which my heart 
hungered and behave like a sensible 
woman. Men always tell me I am a 


sensible woman, and I do not consider 
this a proof of insight on their part. When 
they propose they nearly always mention 
that they do not call for looks. 

Captain Ellison said something of the 
kind when he proposed to me, but though 
I felt annoyed I accepted him. I saw that 
he was fond of me in a friendly fashion, 
and at the time | thought that might 
serve. I loved him in the other fashion, 
which I suppose is not sensible. His 
uncle, old General Ellison, pushed him to 
my feet. He invited us together to his 
house, and then showed his tactics at once. 
I did not object. An unmarried woman 
with fifty thousand a year gets hardened to 
pursuit, and I have never found that what 
is called ‘‘ tact” on the part of the hounds 
deceives the hare. 

So we were engaged; and for a little 
while I lived in a fool’s paradise. I wish 
I could have stayed there. However, if 
one must be turned out, I suppose it is 
better done before marriage than after. 
I am glad, on the whole, that Captain 
Ellison came to stay at Lenham Court, my 
country home. 

As I have no parents, and am not thirty, 
my friends consider that I am bound to 
provide myself with a chaperon. I find 
this a great trial. The first one left 
because | objected to the frequent visits 
of her son, who drank more than was good 
for him, and proposed to me five times. 
The second married the curate, a widower 
with a large family and bills. The third 
was Mrs. Augustus Fazackery. 

If you’ advertised for a lady companion 
and got a reply in an old-fashioned angular 
hand from someone who said she was a 
widow and who signed herself ‘ Matilda 
Fazackery,” what sort of person would you 
expect ? I did not even ask her age or 
express a desire to see her photograph. 
She wrote from somewhere in the north 
of Ireland, and gave me references to the 
wife of an Irish baronet and to the wife of 
an English dean. Both ladies said that 
they had the highest opinion of Mrs. 
Fazackery. So have I, in spite of what 
has happened. But if anyone asked me 
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in a general way what she was like, I 
think I should mention that she was only 
twenty-two and very pretty. ; 

I shall never forget the shock of my 
first meeting with her. I went into the 


hall when I heard the carriage arrive, and 
now that it was too late I considered how 
silly I had been not to get some impression 


‘*GREAT SCOTT, CHILD! 


of Matilda Fazackery’s personal appear- 
ance. The baronet’s wife had said she 
was a lady, the dean’s wife had said she 
was a Christian, but they might have said 
these things of someone who squinted or 
went about with her face tied up. When 
your looking-glass gives you pain it is 
really important that the other faces in 
your view should give you pleasure. I 
hoped that my new companion would be a 
cheerful, dignified woman of middle age. 


I am afraid that the first thing I said to 
Mrs. Fazackery startled her, but I could 
not help it. She ran up the hall-steps to 
meet me, and as the full light fell on her I 
cried— 

“Great Scott, child! Who are you?” 

She looked quite taken aback. 

‘“‘T am Matilda Fazackery,” she said. “I 


WHO ARE you ?” 


can send Mickey away if you don’t like 
him.” 

I guessed that she referred to a huge 
Persian kitten in her arms. 

‘‘ Have you brought any other animals?” 
I asked. 

“‘ Only a tortoise,” she said. 

I nearly replied that she ought to have 
brought a nurse, but I did not want to hurt 
her feelings. 

I suppose I havea tell-tale countenance. 
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because after staring at each other rather 
awkwardly she said— 

“IT hope I shall suit you. Perhaps you 
think I don’t look old enough ?” 

I have great self-control, and I consider 
that I showed it on that occasion. I did 
not tell her she would not suit me at all. I 
did not even smile. By the time we had 
finished dinner I had discovered that at 
any rate it was a pleasure to look at her. 

The next few weeks we spent in 
London buying clothes for ourselves. I 
did not send her away after all. There 
really seemed nowhere to send her to 
when I came to inquire more closely into 
her affairs. Besides, Mickey got a cold, 
and when I saw how tenderly she nursed 
him I thought she might do as much for 
me some day if I won her affection. The 
tortoise stayed behind at Lenham Court. 

I really could not call her “ Mrs. Faz- 
ackery” and I am not fond of “ Matilda” : 
so one day when we were both feeding 
Mickey with beef-tea I asked her whether 
she liked the name of Una. She said she 
had never heard it. I was not surprised, 
because only the day before she had asked 
me whether “The Corsican Brothers” 
was by Shakspere. She did not care for 
reading. 

However, she said I might call her what 
I pleased. That evening I tried to tell her 
the story of Una and her lion, but she did 
not seem much interested, and we were 
interrupted by a message from the stables. 
I forget what it was now, though I 
remember that she ran off at once to see 
some sick animal. I never knew anyone 
so unromantic, but with proper training 
she would have made a first-rate vet. 
And, after all, I never got used to “ Una.” 
She said she had been called Tilly at home, 
and she seemed to think that name did as 
well as another. So Tilly she became to me. 

When she had lived with me for some 
months I went to stay with the Ellisons, 
and got engaged to their nephew. I told 
Gerald a good deal about my new com- 
panion, and he said he would like to see 
her. Perhaps when we were married she 
might suit his maiden aunt, who was 
old and cross, and liked someone bright 
about her. I said so did I, and that I 
would as lief turn sunshine from my doors 
as Tilly and her Mickey. I told him that 
it was possible to get very fond of a pretty 
girl in three months. Gerald said that 
when we were married I should have him 
for a companion, and that a young married 
couple ought to live by themselves. Some- 
how, even when I was engaged to him, I 
never could think of myself as one of a 


young married couple. I don’t believe I 
looked young when I was born. I asked 
him to remember that he would often be 
smoking and shooting and getting about 
out of doors on a hunter. I have never 
taken the least interest in sport myself. 
I once tried to sit on a horse and failed ; 
so I never tried again. I hate making a 
fool of myself. 

Of course, I had to give in about poor 
Tilly. Gerald did not treat me at all like 
a doll or a dicky-bird. If he had, I am 
sure I should have enjoyed it. His way 
was to take for granted that a sensible 
woman would agree with him; and he 
always persisted until I did agree. How- 
ever, I said that I would not tell Tilly her 
fate just yet. In fact, I persuaded Gerald 
to. come and make her acquaintance 
first, because I thought that when he 
saw what a pretty chirpy creature she was, 
he might change his mind about turning 
her adrift. 

He came at Easter, and at his request 
I asked no one to meet him. He said he 
wished to get to know me better before 
our marriage in June. Tilly was not at 
home when he arrived, so he and I had 
tea together in my favourite corner of the 
hall. We were soon busy making plans. 
We always made plans or talked of sensible 
subjects, and we never quarrelled. A 
courtship without quarrels is like a summer 
without showers. 

My friends say that at this period of my 
life 1 behaved like an idiot. I can’t see it. 
I could not guess that Captain Ellison 
would throw up everything for the sake of 
a pretty face. He must have seen a good 
many in his time, and yet he asked me to 
marry him. Anyhow, I could not have 
kept Tilly out of hisway. She danced in 
while we were at tea, her hands full of 
daffodils, and Micky, as usual, trotting at her 
heels. She stopped short when she saw 
that ame guest had come, and seemed 
ready to run away. But I did not let her. 

A quarter of an hour later we had cleared 
a space on the floor, and were all three on 
our knees teaching Mickey and Captain 
Ellison’s fox-terrier Toby to make friends. 
The fox-terrier barked, and Mickey spit 
and swore, and we laughed. I had never 
seen Gerald in such good spirits. I was 
afraid Toby would kill Mickey, but Gerald 
said that he was a most intelligent dog 
and quite understood that Mickey must 
not be molested. To prove it he let him 
loose, and the next moment everyone and 
everything seemed to scatter as if an 
explosion had taken place. Toby with 
a yelp had pounced on the cat. Mickey 
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HE AND I HAD TEA TOGETHER. 
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went off like fireworks in Tilly’s hands. 
Gerald got hold of the dog. I started back 
and upset the tea-tray. I am sure there had 
never been such a noise in the house before. 

At dinner we talked mainly about horses, 
and next morning at breakfast our fancy 
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heavily and I caught a severe cold driving 
home. If I had known that I should spend 
most of the next week in my bed-room I 
should probably have asked Gerald to go 
off somewhere. As it was I told Tilly day 
by day that she must look after him. My 


CAPTAIN ELLISON WAS TRYING TO CONSOLE HER. 


turned to dogs. These two people seemed 
to think animals more interesting than 
human beings, because when I invited them 
to drive to a rubbishy little dog-show in 
our county town they looked pleased, but 
when I mentioned that some of the neigh- 
bours were coming to dinner they showed 
no pleasure whatever ; on the contrary. 

1 am inclined now to regret that I went 
to the dog-show. It came on to rain 


friends say I ought to have known what 
would come of it. Friends are sometimes 
offensively plain-spoken. 

I shall always believe that I owe my 
present forlorn condition to Mickey, and 
I bear no one else a grudge. One after- 
noon, when I had been upstairs nearly a 
week, I put on a tea-gown and went down. 
I thought I would give them a pleasant 
surprise and appear in the hall for tea. 
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To my alarm when | got to the foot of the 
staircase I heard Tilly sobbing as if her 
heart would break. I also heard Gerald 
talking to her in a low, coaxing manner. 
I did not catch what he said, nor did I see 
them yet, because a large screen sheltered 
that part of the hall. But as I went 
towards it Toby slunk past me with the air 
of a criminal, and I had a presentiment of 
what had happened—at least of one event. 
I advanced a little further and then stopped 
short. Mickey lay stretched out on the 
hearthrug, Tilly drooped over him and wept, 
Captain Ellison was trying to console her. 

I still think he ought not to have 
addressed her as “‘ darling” until he had 
come to an understanding with me; but I 
daresay he was a good deal agitated. It 
did not seem to soothe them to look up 
suddenly and see me. I felt uncomfort- 
able, and I suppose I showed it. Tilly 
picked up her inanimate Mickey and 
bolted upstairs. I sat down and waited 
for Gerald to explain. 

He began by saying I was a sensible 
woman, so I steeled myself to hear some- 
thing disagreeable. He acknowledged 
that he had fallen in love with Tilly; but 
he said that he had not known it until 
Toby killed Mickey and made her cry. 
He did not know whether she cared for 
him ; and he considered that he could not 
ask her unless I gave him permission to 


WOMAN. 


do so. He said that things should remain 
as they were if I thought it best. 

He looked most dejected, and fiddled 
with his moustache. 

I had taken his ring off my finger, and 
when he finished speaking I gave it back 
to him. 

“Tt will have to be made smaller for 
Tilly,” I said. 

He stared and stammered, and then he 
looked indecently delighted. I had to 
laugh or to cry, sol laughed. Tears do 
not become meas they do Tilly. I laughed 
at his stupidity. I could see he thought I 
did not mind giving him up. 

“Then it’s all right ?” he said, offering 
to shake hands. 

I nodded, and he went off like a shot. 
I hear he tells everyone I behaved like a 
brick. Iam very glad he thinks so. My 
friends say I behaved like a fool. They 
were annoyed because I let Tilly stay with 
me until Captain Ellison took her away ; 
but she had nowhere to go. General 
Ellison has not forgiven his nephew yet. 
He is one of those who says that Gerald 
has gone to the devil. I always reply that 
he seems very happy there, and then they 
call me blasphemous. 

Tilly is coming here in November to 
plant rose-trees on Mickey’s grave. I 
have told her she may bring her husband 
if she likes. 





HE Assembling of the Outcasts is not 
mentioned even in the most voluminous 
guide to London, yet it is a sight that 
all should see who wish to realise the 

depths to which men can sink in the richest city in the world. It takes place every 
week-day morning, chiefly in Ham Yard, in Dean Street, and near the Savoy. Be- 
tween the hours of eight and nine there come to those places hundreds of the most 
miserable and hopeless wretches in England, all seeking work as sandwich men. 

When, one morning, I walked into Ham Yard, decked in the usual attire of the 
‘‘dosser,” I shared in the common impression that any man can obtain a job as 
board-carrier by applying at one of the offices. But I soon learnt my mistake. 
Scores of others had come on the same errand as myself, and a few words with 
them shattered all my hopes. ‘‘ There’s no. chance of a new hand getting taken on,” 
one and all told me. ‘‘ Sometimes, about May, when all the plays and the picture 
galleries are on, they’ll have strangers, but they always pick out the old hands 
first, as they ought to. It’s no use waiting here, for you’re only wasting your time. 
There’s not enough for us, let alone you.” 

But in spite of the warning of the experienced carriers most of us remained in 
the yard. We formed up in rows near the office door, and every time the manager 
came out we all looked eagerly towards him. He would beckon first to one, then 
to another, until he had got as many as he wanted. The fortunate ones would be 
given their boards and go off, under the guidance of one specially chosen leader ; 
while the remainder of us waited and hoped that next time we should be selected. 

The crowd in the yard might have been divided into several distinct groups. There 
were some among us with bleared eyes and shaking frames, who had spent the 
previous night on the street, striving in vain to get snatches of sleep on the seats 
of the Embankment or the recesses of the Thames bridges, and hurried on every- 
where by the police. One or two of these could have told, had they wished, how it 
feels to live for three days without food. Strange stories of starvation get whispered 
from one to another in the crowd in Ham Yard. Another group represented 
the most hopeless class of any, the confirmed ‘* dossers.” These can be distinguished 
ata glance by their filthy condition, their contented expression, and their dirty pipes. 
They have grown to like the life of an outcast, and now would not take anything 
better if it were offered to them. They are the plague of every philanthropic society, 
the absorbers of most of the money that is scattered in charity, and the greatest 
ne’er-do-wells possible. But most of us were not of this class, we were simply honest 
seekers after work. Qur trousers, itis true, had all whiskers at the bottom, and most 
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see the attempts that had 
been made to keep tidy 
notwithstanding, the 
clean boots, the neatly 
folded neckerchiefs, and 
the well-washed faces. 
The usual age was 
between twenty-six and 
forty-five, the very 
prime of life, though 
among us were to be 
found a few who had 
seen three score years 
and several who were 
hardly more than 
boys. 

A little before nine 
o’clock the manager 
came out of his office 
and announced, in tones 
loud enough for all to 
hear: ‘‘ No more men 
will be wanted to-day.” 
On hearing this, most 
of us made off. Some 
who had money went 
to invest their cash 
in fancy articles to sell 
on the streets; others 
went to the railway 
stations to see if they 
could earn a few coppers 
by opening cab doors 
or the like, while 
several of us went the 
round of the remain- 
ing advertising yards. 
But we might have 
spared ourselves the 
trouble. Everywhere we 
met with the same re- 
ception. ‘‘ There is no 
chance for you to-day. 
We cannot find our old 
hands work, much less 
others.” 

Street after street 
many of us walked, for 
hour after hour. Even 
to-day the hopeless 
horror, the bitterness 
and despair of that 
unavailing search, re- 
main stamped on my 
mind. ‘* Work!” cried 
one man to me. 
“Work! I'd as soon 
look for gold on the 
streets of London as 


of our coats had nearly everytraceofcolour I’d look for work. You can’t find it, 
washed out of them. But it was pitiful to and it’s not to 


be had. Once they 
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get us down they keep us down, and 
here we stick.” 

There is no need for me to relate in 
what way I did at last succeed in getting 
taken on. One morning I found myself 
one of a lucky band of seven, chosen by 


like sails. Consequently, in the slightest 
breeze the carrier is almost doubled up, 
or feels that his back will break in the 
effort to stand upright. 

My companions were carrying adver- 
tisements of a South London boot shop. 


COMING OUT OF HAM YARD. 


a well-known firm in Dean Street, to 
perambulate the classic thoroughfares of 
the Old and the New Kent Roads. Our 
boards were of the latest pattern, the 
“overhead” style, and we were pro- 
vided with a special uniform. In place 
of our own hats and coats we were given 
peaked caps, and semi-military coats of 
blue cloth, with red collars and cuffs, and 
brass buttons: Each of us carried our 
boards by means of a metal frame, fitting 
over the shoulders and secured by a strap 
round the waist. This frame supported 
a small iron advertising plate at one’s 
back, anda large canvas covered board 
over one’s head. The overhead frames 
are not at all uncomfortable to carry, and 
experienced hands say they would far 
rather have them than the old-fashioned 
kind. Pads are provided, so that the 
weight shall not press heavily on the 
shoulders, and they are lighter than they 
look. Their chief disadvantage is that 
the large boards overhead catch the wind 


My announcement was of a different kind, 
and ran thus : 


‘“H——’S PATENT ADVERTISING 
BOARDS. 
30,000 PERSONS SEE THIS ONE EVERY DAY. 
The most effective means of securing publicity 
ever invented.” 


The seven of us started off from Dean 
Street at about nine o'clock, carrying our 
boards on our shoulders. Twoof us were 
Irishmen, one was a Welshman, one a 
half-bred Scotchman, and the nationality 
of the others I could not tell. Judging from 
appearances, at least three of our party 
had at one time been in the Army. I was 
not surprised at this, for one finds nearly 
everywhere that about half of the unem- 
ployed are army reserve men. This is 
often not the fault of the old soldiers 
themselves, for they usually know no 
trade, and employers, as a whole, are 
unwilling to give them work. The general 
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aversion to the military is our national 
method of making the defence of our 
country popular. 

Our leader was a specially fine fellow, 
tall, clear-eyed, and intelligent. He 
looked, in spite of his dress, a very ideal 
business man, and one could not help 
wondering what it was that had brought 
him down so low. 

We had not to reach the New Kent 
Road till eleven o’clock, so we went 
slowly along and took abundant rest by 
the way. Every now and then we would 
turn into a side street, place our boards 
against a wall, and sit down on the pave- 
ment. In the course of our talks while 
lingering thus, I learnt many things. The 
subject of the best place to dine formed a 
leading topic of conversation. One wasin 
favour of Ham Yard Soup Kitchen, where 
a dish of pea soup (so thick that the 
spoon stands up in it) and an unlimited 
supply of bread can be had for a penny. 
The bread, it may be added, is collected 
each morning from the West-end clubs. 

‘*Grosvenor Mews is a sight better 
than Ham Yard,” interposed another. 
‘* You have to pay tuppence at the Mews, 
but then you don’t have such a crush, 
and the food is ever so much nicer. 
They give you a good dish of mutton 
broth, and you have another thing as 
well. Ham Yard is all very well in 
winter, but I can’t stand its thick pea 
soup this hot weather. It fills a man up 
and makes him that uncomfortable that it’s 
awful.” 

‘* This is very poor work,” said another 
tome. Here let me observe in passing 
that sandwichmen do not always talk such 
ungrammatical slang as certain delineators 
cf poor life make out. ‘ Board-carrying 
is the most degrading work to be had.” 

‘* But it brings in honest money, at all 
events,” I responded, feeling that I must 
say something. 

‘* Honest ? yes, but it’s a poor business. 
A man might do a great deal better for 
himself than this. If you only keep upa 
decent appearance, and don’t let yourself 
go down, you always stand a chance.” 
As he said this he looked at me keenly, 
as though he would convey a reproach for 
my rags, which were the reverse of 
decent. 

‘* But what is a man to do?” I asked. 
‘*Clothes wear out, and boots go in 
holes ;” and I pointed to the leaky pair of 
shoes I was wearing. ‘‘ Where are new 
ones to come from?” 

‘* That’s very true; but yet this is only 


a hand-to-mouth existence, just enough 
to live on and no more. Now you know 
Holborn ?” 

“Te 

‘* Well, behind Holborn there is a place, 
Field Lane, where they do a fine work. 
If you go there, and have got a character 
from your last place, they'll take you in, 
and keep you, and find you something 
to do. A young fellow like you, who’s 
been educated, would get along all right 
there. But you must have a character.” 

Then we all fell to discussing the best 
ways of earning a livelihood. There was 
a general agreement that the surest 
method, on the whole, is to get taken on 
by one of the penny evening papers as a 
regular street-seller. They give their 
men six shillings a week, besides the 
regular commission of fourpence on every 
thirteen sold ; and most of us thought that 
any one ought to be able to make a very 
decent living out of this. 

At eleven o’clock we paraded up in front 
of the establishment of the boot-seller 
whose wares my companions were adver- 
tising, and started our perambulations ot 
the Kent Roads. To the ordinary reader, 
the Old Kent Road will probably only be 
known as the /oca/e of a popular comic 
song ; but before I had been tramping up 
and down it for a couple of hours I came 
to the conclusion that both the Old and 
the New Roads are well worthy of study. 
They are wide, granite-paved streets, 
remarkable for their noise, business, and 
bons marchés. Part of the roadway on either 
side is occupied by open fish, jfruit, and 
clothing stalls, and many of the trades- 
men deposit half of their wares on the 
pavement for people to see in passing. 
The price of provisions of all kinds is 
remarkably low. ‘‘ Sterling tea” is ad- 
vertised at a shilling a pound; ‘‘ pure” 
butter (Kent Road tradesmen are very 
insistent on the purity of their goods) is 
8d. a pound, and ‘“‘pure new” milk 
twopence halfpenny a quart. The 
amount of heavy traffic rattling along the 
road all day long is considerable, and the 
noise is so great that at one time I stood 
within a dozen yards of a barrel organ 
without being able to hear a note of the 
music played by it. 

The seven of us paced along, thirty 
yards apart, in single file. I was the back 
man, and I could see the long line of 
yellow boards ahead of me. Rival trades- 
men gazed enviously at us, and for a 
moment I felt quite proud of being the 
cause of a trade triumph. But my high 
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spirits were soon check- 
ed. ‘* Whatryronthft- 
path putyrnprsn,” I 
heard a_ threatening 
voice cry in my ear; I 
looked up, and saw a 
short, stout, and very 
much excited constable 
standing by me. 

‘‘What did you say, 
sir?” I asked. 

The man grew calmer. 
‘‘What are you doing 
on the footpath?” he 
asked. ‘*Don’t you 
know I can put you 
in prison? Go off!” 

‘‘ Please, sir, have I 
to walk in the gutter ?” 
I asked respectfully. 
No one shall be able 
to say that I do not 
obey the Catechism, and 
‘‘order myself lowly 
and reverently to all my 
betters.” 

“Get off the foot- 
path, or I'll lock you 
up,” he replied majes- 
tically. 

Ihad now to tramp 
in the gutter. This did 
not make my walk any 
the easier, for the Kent 
Road gutters are not 
like ordinary ones. In 
one spot is a pile of 
fish heads, deposited 
from a_ neighbouring 
barrow, not far off is 
a heap of refuse from 
the greengrocer’s, and 
next to it is a semi- 
liquid heap made by 
the water and rubbish 
thrown from the road- 
side stalls. But we 
board - men __ trudged 
along so slowly that 
we could well step out 
of the way of all this, 
though we had to keep 
Our eyes open at the 
Same time to avoid 
being run over by pass- 
ing traps. 

** Papa,” said a little 
boy to his father, as 
they stood in front of 
me, and gazed hard at 
my boards, ‘‘ what is 
that man?” 

EVEN FOR SANDWICHING. 
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‘« Oh, that’s only an advertising board, 
my child,” the father replied. No doubt 
he was quite right, but there was no need 
to proclaim the fact so loudly right in 
front of my face. Even boards sometimes 
have feelings. 

I soon found, however, that if boards 
have feelings they must not show them. 
People regarded us as quite legitimate 
objects of curiosity. Not content with 
staring at one’s advertisement, they would 
also gaze intently <t the board-carrier, 
taking in every detail of his personal 
appearance. My co apanions were accus- 
tomed to this, and took it as a matter of 
course, but I found myself more than 
once wishing that folks would direct their 
gaze elsewhere. 

In the course of our morning march we 
came across a rather unusual specimen 
of the sandwich man. He was a well- 
dressed, venerable-looking old man, with 
long white beard and white hair. He 
carried two boards suspended from his 
shoulders, each having a text painted on 
it in large letters ; and fastened to the top 
button of his coat was a piece of white 
ivory, with the words ‘‘ Jesus only” 
stamped on it. He stopped me and 
entered into conversation. ‘‘ Men want to 


know what good I am doing going about 


like this,” he said. ‘* What good are 
you doing? Why doyougoround? To 
let men know that boots are for sale, so 
that when they see your notice they may 
think about boots. I go round too to 
make people think.” Then he gave me, 
with a beaming smile, a little homily. ‘* Ah 
well!” he concluded, ‘‘God bless you, 
my brother, God bless you,” and he 
handed me a tract and passed on. 

I echoed his blessing, for the old man 
was the only individual that day (with the 
exception of a sergeant of police) who 
seemed to treat us sandwichmen as men 
and brothers. Some swore at us, some 
roughly ordered us out of the way, some 
mocked at our poverty. One cad in a 
trap made ludicrous imitations of our 


woe-begone attitudes, as though our 
misery were the merriest jest in the world. 
Did we dare to rest for a moment, 
pert errand boys would be sure to com- 
mand us to move on. We were ever 
made-to remember that we were nothing 
but pariahs—outcasts. 

At one o’clock we had an hour off for 
dinner. We were far away from the usual 
resorts of board-men, so we had to be 
content with what could be obtained for 
a few coppers in the local cheap cook 
shops. In the afternoon we were careful 
not to overwork ourselves. We could 
not rest quite so much as the ordinary 
board-man does, for we had every now 
and then to pass the shop of our employer, 
who kept a sharp watch onus. Our rule 
was, at the end of each hour and a half, 
to turn down a by-street and sit down 
for half an hour. Ordinarily, I may say, 
the board-man reckons to have something 
like half an hour’s rest for half an hour's 
walk, so our gang was very industrious. 
But even with the rests, the walk- 
ing and the noise began to tell on one 
before the afternoon was out, and | 
was heartily glad when the time at 
last came to unstrap our boards, sling 
them over our shoulders, and set out for 
home. 

For carrying overhead boards from 
nine in the morning till half-past five at 
night, the rate of pay is sixteenpence a 
day. For the old-fashioned boards only 
fourteenpence is given, and not many 
years ago the remuneration was a 
shilling a day. But it must be re- 
membered that very few get regular 
employment, even at these rates, and the 
few who get taken on six days a week 
are considered quite the aristocracy of 
the calling. For working longer hours 
the men are paid extra, and sometimes a 
specially favoured man, keeping at it in 
the evening as well as during the day, 
will earn as much as fifteen shillings a 
week. This is the height of the dosser’s 
ambition. 

FreD. A. McKENZIE. 
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By GEORGE GISSING. 


T the top of a dim-windowed house 
near Gray's Inn Road, in two rooms 
of his own furnishing, lived a_ silent, 
solitary man. He was not old (six-and- 
thirty at most), and the gentle melancholy 
of his countenance suggested no quarrel 
with the world, but rather a placid absorp- 
tion in congenial studies. His name was 
Filmer; he had occupied this lodging 
for seven or eight years; only at long 
intervals did a letter reach him, and the 
sole person who visited his retreat was 
Mrs. Mayhew, the charwoman. Mrs. May- 
hew came at ten o’clock in the morning, 
and busied herself about the rooms for an 
hour or so. Sometimes the lodger re- 
mained at home, sitting at his big table 
heaped with books, and exchanging a 
friendly word with his attendant ; some- 
times he had gone out before her arrival, 
and in that case he would have been found 
at the British Museum. Filmer abjured 
the society of men for that of words ; he 
was a_ philological explorer, tracking 
slowly and patiently the capricious river 
of human speech. He published nothing, 
but saw the approaching possibility of a 
great work, which should do honour to 
his name. 

Proud amid poverty, and shrinking 
with a nervous sensitiveness from the 
commerce of mankind, he often passed 
weeks at a time without addressing a 
familiar word to any mortal save Mrs. May- 
hew. He had made friends with his char- 
woman, though not till the experience of 
vears taught him to regard her with en- 
tire confidence and no little respect. To 
her he even spoke of his studies, half 
soliloquising indeed, but feeling it not im- 
possible that she might gather some 
general conception of what he meant. In 
turn, Mrs. Mayhew confided to him some 
details of her own history, which threw 
light upon the fact that she neither looked 
nor spoke like an ordinary charwoman. 
She was a meagre but trim-bodied little 
person of about the same age as her 
employer ; clean, neat, and brisk; her 
face sharply outlined, with large good- 


humoured eyes, and a round mouth. A 
widow, she said, for ten years and more ; 
childless ; pretty much alone in the world, 
though she had relatives not badly off. 
Shamefaced hints made known to Filmer 
that she blamed only herself for her poor 
condition, and one day she confessed to 
him that her weakness had been drink. 
When first he engaged her services, she 
was struggling painfully out of the mire, 
battling with old temptations, facing toil 
and hunger. ‘‘ And now, sir,” she said, 
with her modest, childish laugh, ‘I feel 
almost a respectable woman; I do in- 
deed.” Whereat Filmer smiled pensively, 
and nodded. 

No life could be less eventful than 
his. He enjoyed an income of seventy 
pounds, and looked not for increase. Of 
his costume he took no thought, his diet 
was the simplest conceivable. He wanted 
no holidays. Leisure to work in his 
own way, blessed independence—this 
sufficed for him. 

On a morning of December (the year 
was 1869) Mrs. Mayhew came to the 
house as usual, went upstairs, and tapped 
at Filmer’s door. On entering, she 
was surprised to see a fireless grate, and 
on the table no trace of breakfast. Fil- 
mer stood by the window ; she bade him 
good-morning, and looked about the room 
in surprise. 

‘*I’m going out,” said the student, in a 
voice unlike his own. ‘‘I didn’t trouble 
to light the fire.” 

She observed his face. 

‘* But won’t you have breakfast, sir ? 
I'll get some in a minute.” 

‘No, thank you. I shall get some— 
somewhere——” 

He went into the bedroom, was absent 
a few minutes, and returned with his 
overcoat. 

**1 wanted to speak to you, sir,” said 
Mrs. Mayhew, diffidently. ‘‘ But if you 
are in a hurry e 

‘*No, no. 
plenty of time.” 

‘*] am very sorry to tell you, sir, that, 


not. I have 


Certainly 
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after next week, I sha’n’t be able to come. 
But,” she hastened to add, ‘‘I can re- 
commend some one who'll do the work 
just as well.” 

Filmer listened without appearance of 
concern ; he seemed to have a difficulty 
in fixing his thoughts on the matter. 

‘‘T am going to take a little shop,” 
pursued the other, ‘‘a little general shop. 
It’s part of the house where I’ve been 
living. The woman that’s had it hasn’t 
done well; but it was her own fault ; she 
didn’t attend to business, and she—but 
there’s no need to trouble you with such 
things, sir. Some one advised me to see 
what I could do in that way, and I thought 
it over. The landlord will let me have 
the shop, and a room behind it, and 
another room upstairs, for twenty-eight 
pounds a year, if I pay a quarter in 
advance. That’s seven pounds, you see, 
sir; and I ought to have about twenty 
pounds altogether to start with. I’ve got 
a little more than ten, and I know some 
one who’ll lend me another ten, I think.” 
She spoke quickly, a glow of excitement 
in her cheeks. ‘* And I feel sure I can 
make the business pay. I’ve seen a good 
deal of it, from living in the house. 
There’s lots of people round about who 
would deal with me, and of course I 
could begin with a small stock, and a 

Her breath failed ; she broke off with a 
pant andalaugh. Filmer, after standing 
for amomentas if in uncertainty, said that 
he was very glad to hear all this, and that 
he would talk with her about it on the mor- 
row. At present he must go out—on busi- 
ness—special and disagreeable business. 
But he would talk to-morrow. And so, 
without further remark, he went his 
way. 

The next morning Mrs. Mayhew saw 
that her employer was still in a most un- 
usual frame of mind. He had a fire, but 
was sitting by it in gloomy idleness. To 
her ‘‘ good-morning ” he merely nodded, 
and only when she had finished putting 
the bedroom to rights did he show a dis- 
position to speak. 

“Well, Mrs. he said at 
Ihave 


Mayhew,” 
length, ‘‘I also have news to tell. 
lost all my money, and have nothing to 
live upon.” 

Her large eyes gazed at him with 
astonishment and compassion. 


**Oh, Mr.’ Filmer! 
thing !” 

‘** Bad; there’s no disguising it.” He 
struggled to speak without dolefulness ; 
his limbs moved nervously, and he stared 


What a dreadful 


away from his companion. ‘‘ No hope, 
now, of writing my book. All over with 
me. I must earn my living—I don’t know 
how. It’s twelve years since I ever 
thought of such a thing; I felt safe for 
my whole life. All gone at a blow; you 
can read about it in the newspaper.” 

‘* But—but you can’t surely have lost 
everything, sir?” 

‘*T have a few pounds. About thirty 
pounds, I think. What’s the use of 
that? I don’t want very much, but ”—he 
tried to jest—‘*‘ I can’t live on ten shillings 
a year.” 

‘“*But with all your learning, 
Filmer Pr 

‘Yes, I must find something. Go and 
teach in a school, or something of the 
kind. But I’m afraid you can’t under- 
stand what it means to me.” 

He became silent. Mrs. Mayhew looked 
up and down, moved uneasily, played 
with the corners of her apron, and at last 
found resolution to speak. 

‘“‘Mr. Filmer”—her eyes were very 
bright and eager—‘‘ you couldn’t live in 
one room, I’m afraid, sir?” 

‘“‘One room?” He glanced vacantly 
ather. ‘‘Why not? Of course I could. 
I spend nearly all my time at the Museum, 
But 2 

‘*] hardly like to say it, sir, but there’s 
something—if you thought—I told you I 
was going to have a room behind the 
shop, and one upstairs. I meant to let 
the one upstairs.” 

He interrupted, rather coldly. 

**Oh, I would take it at once, if I had 
the least prospect of being able to live. 
But what is the use of settling down any- 
where with thirty pounds? To write my 
book I need at least two years, and a 
quiet mind ——” 

‘*But I was going to say something 
else, sir, if you'll excuse the liberty. I 
told you I shall have to borrow some 
money, and—and I’m not quite sure, 
after all, that I can get it. Will you lend 
it me, sir?” This came out with a jerk, 
on an impulse of great daring. ‘‘If you 
would lend me ten pounds, I could afford 
to let you have the room, and—and to 
supply you with meals, and in that way 
pay it back. I’m quite sure I could.” 
She grew excited again. ‘‘If I miss 
getting the shop, somebody else will step 
in, and make money out of it. I know 
I could very soon make two or three 
pounds a week out of that business !” 

She stopped suddenly, awed by the 
listener’s face. Filmer, for the first time 


Mr. 
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since her knowledge of him, looked coldly 
distant, even offended. 

‘¢ | beg your pardon, sir. 
have said such a thing.” 

He stood up. 

‘It was a kind thought, Mrs. Mayhew ; 


I oughtn’t to 


‘“! WANTED TO SPEAK TO YOU, SIR,” 
MAYHEW DIFFIDENTLY. 


but—I really don’t know——-” His face 
was changing. ‘‘I should very much 
like to let you have the money. A few 
days ago I would gladly have done so. 
But * 

His tongue faltered. 
woman, and saw 
had fallen. 

“Ten 

130. 


He looked at the 
how her countenance 
pounds,” he 


said abruptly, 
April 1895. 
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‘*couldn’t last—for my support—more 


than a few weeks.” 

‘* Not by itself, sir,” replied the other, 
eagerly ; ‘‘ but money grows so when it’s 
put into trade. I do believe it would 
bring in a pound a week. Or, at all 
events, I’m quite sure it would bring 
enough——’” 

She glanced, involuntarily, at the 
breakfast table, which seldom showed 
anything but bread and butter. 


SAID MRS. 


‘*In that case,” said Filmer, laughing, 
‘* | should be a partner in the business.” 

Mrs. Mayhew smiled, and made no 
answer. 

That day they could not arrive at a 
decision; but after nightfall Filmer 
walked along the street in which he knew 
Mrs. Mayhew lived, and looked for the 
shop. That which answered to her 

G 
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description was a miserable little hole, 
where seemingly business was still being 
carried on; the glimmer of one gas-jet 
rather suggested than revealed objects 
in the windows—a loaf, some candles, 
a bundle of firewood, and so on. He 
hurried past, and got into another street 
as quickly as possible. 

Later, he was prowling in the same 
locality, and again he we-t past the shop. 
This time, he observed it more deliber- 
ately. Afterall, the place itself was not so 
squalid as it had seemed; by daylight it 
might look tolerable. And the street 
could not be called aslum. Other con- 
siderations apart, he could contemplate 
having his. abode here; for he knew 
nobody, and never had to fear a visit. 
Besides the little chandler’s there were 
only two shops; no public-house, and 
hardly any traffic of a noisy kind. 

In his great need, his horror of going 
forth among strangers (for of course his 
lodgings were now too expensive to be 
kept a day longer than he could help), 
Filmer compromised with himself. By 
lending Mrs. Mayhew ten pounds he 
might justly accept from her a lodging 
and the plainest sustenance for, say, ten 
weeks, and in that time he would of 


necessity have taken some steps towards 


earning a livelihood. Some of his books 
and furniture he must sell, thus adding 
to the petty reserve which stood between 
him and starvation. If it would really 
be helping the good woman, as well as 
benefiting himself, common-sense bade 
him disregard the fastidiousness which at 
first had been shocked by such a pro- 
posal. Beggars cannot be choosers, said 
the old adage; he must swallow his 
pride. 

Waking at the dead hour of night, and 
facing once more the whole terrible sig- 
nificance of what had befallen him, not 
easily grasped in daytime, he resolved 
to meet the charwoman next morning in 
ahumble and grateful spirit. His im- 
mediate trouble thus overcome, he could 
again sleep. 

And so it came about that, in some 
ten days, Filmer found.himself a tenant 
of the front room above the chandler’s 
shop. As he still had the familiar furni- 
ture about him, he suffered less uneasiness 
—his removal once over—than might 
have been anticipated. True, he moaned 
the loss of beloved volumes; but on the 
other hand his purse had gained by it. 
As soon as possible, he repaired to the 
Museum, and there, in the seat he had 


occupied for years, and with books open 
before him, he tried to think calmly. 

Mrs. Mayhew, meanwhile, had entered 
exultantly into possession of her business 
premises ; the little shop was stocked 
much better than for a long time, and cus- 
tomers followed each other throughout 
the day. In his utter ignorance of such 
transactions, the philologist accepted 
what she had at first told him as a suffi- 
cient explanation of the worthy woman's 
establishment in shop-keeping. To a 
practical eye, it would have seemed not 
a little mysterious that some twenty 
pounds had sufficed for all the prepara- 
tions; but Filmer merely glanced with 
satisfaction at the shop-front as he came 
and went, and listened trustfully when 
Mrs. Mayhew informed him that the first 
week’s profits enabled her to purchase 
some new fittings, as well as provide for 
all current expenditure. 

Under these circumstances, it was not 
wonderful that the student experienced 
a diminution of personal anxiety. Saying 
to himself every day that he must take 
some step, he yet took none save that 
literal step which brought him daily to 
the Museum. A fortnight, and he had 
actually resumed work; three weeks, 
and he was busy with the initial chapter 
of his great book; a month, and he 
scarcely troubled himself to remember 
that his income had vanished. For Mrs. 
Mayhew did not let a day pass without 
assuring him that his ten pounds—his 
share in the partnership—produced more 
than enough to represent the cost of his 
board and lodging. He lived better than 
in the old days, had an excellent supper 
on coming home from the Museum, a 
warm breakfast before setting out. And 
these things caused him no astonishment. 
The literary recluse sees no limit to the 
potentialities of ‘‘ trade.” 

At length he remembered that ten 
weeks had gone by, and on a Sunday 
morning he summoned his partner toa 
conference. The quondam charwoman 
looked a very presentable person as 
she entered in her Sunday gown. 
Though she still did a good deal. of 
rough work, her hands were becoming 
softer and more shapely. In_ shop 
and house she had the assistance of @ 
young girl, the daughter of the people 
who occupied the upper rooms, and it was 
this gir_—Amanda Wilkes by name, and 
known to her friends as ’Manda—who 
generally waited upon Filmer. 

‘‘Mrs. Mayhew,” he began gravely; 
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“| begin to feel that I have no right 
to continue living in this way. You have 
long since paid me back the small sum I 
lent you = 

«Oh, but I have explained to you, sir,” 
broke in the « ther, who bated nothing of 
her accustomed respect, that money 
is always making more—in- 
deed it is. It makes enough 
for you to live upon, as 
long—oh, as long as you 
like.” 

The philologist drew a 
silent breath, and stared at 
the floor. 

‘* Now don't trouble your- 
self, sir!” begged Mrs. 
Mayhew, ‘‘ please don’t! If 
you can be content to live 
here—until r 


‘*] am more than content, 
so far as personal comfort 
goes. But—well, let me / 
explain to you. At last, i s 
Ay 


I have really made a be- 
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“me 


ginning with my book. If my mis- 
fortune hadn't happened, I might have 
put it off for years; so, in one way, per- 
haps that loss was a good thing. Iam 
working very hard——” 

“Oh, I know you are, Mr. Filmer. I 
can’t think how you do with so little 
sleep, sir. I’m sure I wonder your health 
doesn’t break down.” 


**No, no; I do well enough ; I’m used 
to it. But the point is that I may be a 
year or two on this book—a year or two, 
and how can I possibly go on, presuming 
upon your great kindness to me——” 

Mrs. Mayhew laughed, and for the 
hundredth time put before him the 


‘*] HAVE LOST ALL MY MONEY, AND HAVE NOTHING TO LIVE UPON.” 


commercial view of the matter. Once 
again he suffered himself to be reassured, 
though with much nervous twitching of 
head and limbs ; and after this he seldom 
recurred to his scruple. 

Two years went by, and in the early 
months of the third Filmer’s treatise lay 
finished. As he sat one evening by his 
fireside, smoking a delicious pipe, he 
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flattered himself that he had made a solid 
contribution to the science of Comparative 
Philology. He was thirty-eight years 
old; young enough still to enjoy any 
honour or reward the learned world 
might choose to offer him. What he now 
had to do was to discover a publisher 
who would think this book worth the 
expense of printing. Long ago he had 
made up his mind that, if profit there 
were, Mrs. Mayhew must share in it. 
Though his ten pounds had kept -him alive 
all this time, yet clearly it would not have 
done so but for Mrs. Mayhew’s skill and 
labour ; he felt himself vastly indebted to 
her, and earnestly hoped that he might 
be able to show his gratitude in some 
substantial form. 

Fortune favoured him. His manuscript 
came into the hands of a generous scholar, 
aman after his own heart, who not only 
recommended it to the publisher in terms 
of enthusiasm, but expressed an earnest 
desire to make the acquaintance of the 
author. Filmer, no longer ashamed 
before his fellows, went forth from the 
hermitage above the chandler’s shop, and 
was seen of men. He still had money 
enough to provide himself with decent 
clothing, and on a certain day his appear- 
ance so astonished Mrs. Mayhew that she 
exclaimed tremulously : 

‘** Are you going, Mr. Filmer? Are you 
going to leave us ?” 

‘**T can’t say,” was his nervous answer. 
‘** 1 don’t know yet whether I shall make 
any money by my book.” 

He told her how things were tending. 

‘**QOh,” she answered, ‘‘ then I’m sure 
you will soon get back to your proper 
position. After all, sir, you know, you 
oughtn’t to be living in this poor way. 
You are a learned gentleman.” 

Her voice was agitated, and her 
thoughts seemed to wander. The philo- 
logist examined her for a moment, but 
she turned away with a hurried excuse 
that she was wanted down stairs. 

That day Filmer brooded. 

In another month it was known that 
his book would be published ; whether he 
profited thereby must depend upon its 
success. In the meantime, one or two 
fragments of the work were to appear 
in the Journal of Comparative Philology ; 
moreover, the author himself was to read 
a paper before an erudite society. Over- 
coming false delicacy, he had made known 
his position (without detail) to the philo- 
logical friend who took so much interest 
in him, and before long a practical sug- 


gestion was made, which, if it could be 
carried out, would assure him at alf 
events a modest livelihood. 

Amid all this promise of prosperity, 
Filmer was beset by graver trouble than 
he had known since that disastrous day, 
now two years anda half ago. He could 
no longer doubt that the prospect of his 
departure affected Mrs. Mayhew very 
painfully. She kept out of his way, and 
when meeting was inevitable spoke the 
fewest possible words. More, he had 
Once, on entering his room unexpectedly, 
surprised her there in a tearful condition ; 
yes, unmistakably weeping; and she 
hurried out of his sight. 

What could it mean? Her business 
throve ; all appeared well with her. Could 
the mere thought of losing his com- 
panionship cause her such acute distress? 
If so 

He took long walks, musing anxiously 
over the situation. At home he shrank 
into himself, moved without sound, tried, 
if such a thing were possible, to dwell in 
the house and yet not be there. He 
stayed out late at night, fearing to meet 
Mrs. Mayhew as he entered. Ludicrous 
as it sounded to a man who had long 
since forgotten the softer dreams of 


youth, Mrs. Mayhew—might perchance 
have conceived an attachment for him. 
They had now known each other for many 
years, and long ago the simple-minded 
woman used to talk with him in a way 


that betrayed kindly feeling. She, it 
must be remembered, did not strictly 
belong to the class in which he found her; 
she was the daughter of a man of 
business, had gone to school, had 
been married toa solicitor’s clerk. Prob- 
ably her life contained a darker incident 
than anything she had disclosed ; perhaps 
she had left her husband, or been re 
pudiated by him. But a strong character 
ultimately saved her; she was now 
beyond reproach. And if he were about 
to inflict a great sorrow upon her, his 
own suffering would be scarcely less 
severe. 

As he crept softly into the house one 
night, he came face to face with a tall 
man whom he remembered to have seen 
here on one or two former occasions: 
decently dressed, like a clerk or shopman, 
forty years old or so, and not ill-looking. 
Filmer, with a glance at him, gave good 
evening, and to his surprise the strangef 
made no reply; nay, it seemed to him 
that he was regarded with a distinctly 
unamiable stare. This troubled him for 
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the moment, sensitive as he was, but he 
concluded that the ill-conditioned fellow 
was a friend of the family upstairs, and 
soon forgot the occurrence. 

A day or two later, as the girl Manda 
served his breakfast, she looked at him 
oddly, and seemed desirous of saying 
something. This young person was 
now about seventeen, and rather given 
to friskiness, though Mrs. Mayhew called 


her an excellent girl, and treated 
her like a sister. 

‘If you please, Mr. Filmer,” 
she began, in an unusually 
diffident tone. 

“a Yes ? ” 

‘Is it true that you’re going 
to leave us, sir?” 

She smirked a little, and 
altogether behaved strangely. 

‘““Who told you I was 
going to?” asked Filmer. 

‘*Oh—Mrs. Mayhew said as it was 
likely, sir.” 

Again she dropped her eyes, and 
fidgeted. The philologist, much disturbed, 
spoke on an impulse. 

“Yes,” he said, “I am going—very 

soon. I may have to leave any day.” 
_ “Oh!” was the reply, and, to his ears, 
it sounded like an expression of relief. 
But why ’Manda should be glad of his 
departure he could not imagine. 


However, his resolve was taken. He 
had no right to remain here. Prospects 
or no prospects, he would engage a room 
in quite a different part of the town, and 
make his few pounds last as long as 
possible. 

And on this resolve he had the strength 
to act. Dreadful to him in anticipation, 
the parting with Mrs. Mayhew came 
about in the simplest and easiest way. 
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AGAIN SHE DROPPED HER EYES AND FIDGETED. 


When he had made known his purpose— 
with nervous solemnity which tried to 
mask as genial friendliness—the listener 
kept a brief silence. Then she asked, in 
a low voice, whether he was quite sure 
that he had means enough to live 
upon. Qh yes; he felt no _ uneasi- 
ness ; things were shaping themselves 
satisfactorily. 

‘** Of course, Mrs. Mayhew, we are not 
saying good-bye.” He laughed, as if in 
mockery of the idea. ‘‘We shall see 
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each other—from time to time—often ! 
Such old friends——” 

Her dubious look and _ incomplete 
phrase of assent—her eyes cast down— 
troubled him profoundly. But the dreaded 
interview was over. In a few days he 
removed his furniture. Happily the 
leave-taking was not in private; "Manda 
and her mother both witnessed it; yet 
poor Mrs. Mayhew’s eyes had a sorrowful 
dimness, and her attempted  gaiety 
weighed upon his spirits. 

He lived now in the south-west of 
London, and refrained even from visits 
to the British Museum. The breaking-up 
of his lifelong habits, the idleness into 
which he had fallen, encouraged a morbid 
activity of conscience; under gray 
autumnal skies he walked about the 
roads and the parks, by the riverside, 
and sometimes beyond the limits of 
town, but there was no escape from a 
remorseful memory. When two or three 
weeks had passed, his unrest began to 
be complicated with fears of destitution. 
But, of a sudden, the half-promise that 
had been made to him was fulfilled: 


the erudite society offered him a post 
which, in his modest computation, re- 
presented all that a man could desire of 


worldly prosperity. He could now 
establish himself beneath some reputable 
roof, repurchase his books, look forward 
to a life of congenial duty and intellectual 
devotion. But 

His wandering steps brought him to 
the Chelsea Embankment, where he 
leaned upon the parapet, and gazed at the 
sullen river. 

To whom—to whom did he owe all 
this? Who was it that had saved him 
at that black time when he thought of 
death as his only friend? Who had 
toiled for him, cared for him, whilst he 
wrote his big book? Now at length 
he was able to evince gratitude otherwise 
than in mere words, and like a dastard 
he slunk away. He had deserted the 
woman who loved him. 

And why? She was not his equal ; 
yet certainly not so far his inferior that, 
even in the sight of the world, he need 
be ashamed of her. The merest coward- 
ice, the plainest selfishness, withheld 
him from returning to Mrs. Mayhew and 
making her that offer which he was in 
honour bound to make. 

Yes, in honour bound. Thus far had 
his delicate sensibilities, his philosophical 
magnanimity, impelled the lonely scholar. 
Love of woman he knew not, but a 


generous warmth of heart enabled him 
to contemplate the wooing and wedding 
of his benefactress without repugnance, 
In a sense it would be loss of liberty; 
but might he not find compensation in 
domestic comfort, in the tender care that 
would be lavished upon him? But the 
higher views—a duty discharged, a heart 
solaced 

The next day was Sunday. In the 
morning there fell heavy rain ; after noon 
the clouds swept eastward, and rays of 
sunlight glistened on the wet streets, 
Filmer had sat totally unoccupied. He 
made a pretence of eating the dinner that 
was brought to him, and then, having 
attired himself as though he had not a 
minute to lose, left home. Travelling by 
omnibus, he reached the neighbourhood 
hitherto so carefully shunned ; he walked 
rapidly to the familiar street, and, with 
heart throbbing painfully, he stood before 
the little chandler’s shop, which of course 
was closed. 

A knock at the house-door. It was 
answered by ’Manda, who stared and 
smiled, and seemed neither glad nor sorry 
to see him, but somehow in perturbation. 

‘“‘Is Mrs. Mayhew in?” whispered, 
rather than spoke, the philologist. 

‘* No, sir. She went out not long ago— 
with Mr. Marshall. And she won’t be 
back just yet—p’r’aps not till supper.” 

‘* With—with Mr. Marshall ?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” "Manda grinned. ‘‘ They're 
going to be married next Saturday, 
sir.” 

Filmer straightened himself, and stood 
like a soldier at attention. 

‘*To be married >—Mrs. Mayhew ?” 

The girl laughed, nodded, seemed 
greatly amused. 

‘*] should like to come in, and—and 
speak to you for a moment.” 

‘*Oh yes, sir.” She smirked. ‘‘ There's 
nobody in. Would you mind coming into 
the shop ?” 

He followed. The well-remembered 
odour of Mrs. Mayhew’s merchandise 
enveloped him about, and helped still 
further to confuse his thoughts in a med- 
ley of past and present. Over the shop 
window hung a dirty yellow blind, through 
which the sunshine struggled dimly. 
Filmer hesitated for a moment. 

‘“Who is Mr. Marshall, ’Manda?” 
he was able to ask at length. 

‘‘Don’t you know, sir?” She stood 
before him in a perky attitude, her fingers 
interlaced. ‘‘You’ve seen him. A tall 
man—dark-looking ——” 
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“DON’T YOU KNOW, SIR?” SHE STOOD BEFORE HIM IN A PERKY ATTITUDE HER 
FINGERS INTERLACED 
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‘““Ah! Yes, I remember. I have 
seen him. How long has Mrs. Mayhew 
known him?” 

‘*Oh, a long, long time. He lent her 
a lot of money when she started the shop. 
They’d have been married before, only 
Mr. Marshall’s wife was alive—in a’ 
asylum.” 

**In an asylum ?” 

‘*Brought on by drink, 
There’s all sorts of tales about her.’ 

The philologist eased himself by mov- 
ing afew paces. He looked from the pile 
of firewood bundles before the counter to 
a row of canisters on the topmost 
shelf. 

‘*I’m glad .to hear this,” at length fell 
from his lips. ‘‘Just say I called; and 
that I—I’ll call again some day.” 

’Manda’s odd expression arrested his 
eyes. He turned away, however, and 


they say. 


stepped out into the passage, where little 


if any daylight penetrated. 
"Manda spoke. 

‘*T don’t think I’d come again, sir.” 

‘Why not?” 

He tried to see her face, but she kept 
in shadow. 

** Mr. Marshall mightn’t like it, sir. Nor 
Mrs. Mayhew—Mrs. Marshall as wi// be.” 

‘** Not like it ?” 

‘*You won’t say anything, if I tell 
you ?” said the girl, in a low and hurried 
yet laughing tone. ‘‘It made a little 
trouble—because you was here. Mr, 
Marshall thought—” a giggle filled the 
lacuna. ‘‘ And Mrs. Mayhew didn’t like 
to say anything to you. She’s that kind 
to everybody ——”’ 

Filmer stretched his hand to the door, 
fumbled at the latch, and at length got 
out. It took some hours before his 
shamefaced misery yielded to the blissful 
sense of relief and of freedom. 


Behind him, 





THE ENCORE. 


By 


DLLE. EMILIA QUIXANO’S song 
‘*took” in the most unexpected 
manner. Its place in the programme 
between ‘* Hybrias the Cretan” and Men- 
delssohn’s solid Da liegt ich unter den 
Biumen was perhaps responsible more 
than anything else for its success. 

The applause, merely intermittent at 
first, grew and grew, as caprice grows to 
passion, and an encore was eagerly called 
for. But Mademoiselle Emilia Quixano 
had already made her little bow of ac- 
knowledgment, and fled lightly down 
‘‘the well.” 

‘* Mdlle. 


Quixano! Mdlle. Quixano! 


Will some one be good enough to find 
Miss Quixano ?” called out the burly man 


in evening dress, whose mission it is to 
escort the singers on and off. 

‘‘T'll fetch her, Mr. Hanson,” said the 
handsome, stout, quick-tempered con- 
tralto. ‘Emily! Emily Quick!” she 
cried at the door of the green-room, in 
her deep tragic tones. ‘*Come back! 
You're encored! Don’t you hear? You're 
encored !” 

A white frightened face appeared from 
among the cloaks and wraps. 

‘Oh, shall I take it, Madame Van 
Dalle?” 

“Yes, of course, of course; 
haste!” said that lady impatiently. 

Bundling off her rather dingy collection 
of wraps, the little soprano tripped up 
the graded passage to the platform, catch- 
ing her foot in her skirt as she went, from 
sheer nervousness, and having taken up 
her position again at the right of the con- 
ductor, but a few paces farther back than 
she should have been, so that the leaves 
of the tall decorative palm tickled her 
shoulder, she projected her music in the 
approved fashion in front of her, and 
raised her eyes to his déson. 

The sudden shock of surprise had taken 
all the colour out of her face and lips, 
which was a pity, as it was not a striking 
face at the best of times, and needed all 
the adventitious glow of excitement to 


make 
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make it in the least attractive. She had 
never before had an encore, and though 
she smiled the regulation smile of pleased 
acquiescence, she had never felt more 
solemn, more serious, more uncomfortable 
in her life. She had braced herself for 
the effort once, and got it over, and this 
anti-climax was distressing to her, in spite 
of its tribute to her vanity. In the dim 
background of her consciousness there 
lurked indeed the thought of how glad her 
people would be to hear of her having 
been recalléd; but severely modified by 
the instinctive apprehension of the dis- 
pleasure of Madame van Dalle, who 
had patronised her, and brought her for- 
ward, to a certain point, but who had 
certainly never expected her to have the 
impertinence to have an encore all to 
herself ! 

All this passed through her mind as the 
prelude was being played. ‘‘1 must mind 
that A,” she said to herself, as the last 
note was held, and she drew in her breath 
and prepared for her atfague. 

The audience was a mixedone, there was 
the usual sprinkling of musical connois- 
seurs, some enthusiastic, some d/asés, and 
the usual proportion of capricious society 
people, whose preferences are dictated by 
purely fanciful and personal reasons ; to 
these latter, it is most likely, Emily Quick 
owed her encore. They had called her 
back from a sort of collective impulse ; she 
was little and sweet, and pathetic—and 
after Madame van Dalle’s long, meri- 
torious, laboured rendering of Mendels- 
sohn’s Da liegt ich unter den Bdumen, 
Emily’s tender love-song came as a relief. 
But it had only been a fleeting impulse, 
and with the painfully cultivated, almost 
physical intuition of one who is used to 
bid for the suffrages of the public, Emily 
Quick knew that this time she was not 
in touch with her audience. 

She felt their sympathies ebbing slowly, 
but surely away from her as she stood— 
chained to her platform, as it were, like 
Andromeda to her rock, before them all, 
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EMILY QUICK KNEW THAT THIS TIME SHE WAS NOT IN TOUCH 
WITH HER AUDIENCE. 


sweet. Her voice seemed 
to come back to her, an 
alien, hatedthing. She 
tried not to see the 
people in front; their 
waving fans seemed to 
advance slowly and 
almost flap into her 
face, and as_ slowly 
recede again. Worse 
than this, she felt the 
eyes of the _ people 
behind her, up by the 
organ, burning their 
contempt through her 
back—they were the 
cheapest seats, but they 
had an opinion too! 

It was over, the last 
cadence was something 
ghastly, as the lump in 
her throat grew higher, 
and almost beyond her 
control. A few faint 
‘* bravas "—flung to her 
like the bread _ of 
charity — broke the 
bored and ominous 
silence, a rustling of 
programmes _ betrayed 
an interest in the next 
item, and she walked 
back to the kindly 
darkness of the green- 
room, that seemed to 
gape for her as a 
condemned criminal, 
nervously pulling down 
a little lock of hair on 
her forehead, and hop- 
ing no one would speak 
to her. 

The draught in the 
passage smote her like 
a reproach; there was 
no one waiting to fling 
a shawl over the thin 
white neck, where no 
diamonds glittered. The 
words of Madame van 
Dalle as she passed 
her, spoken in a tone 
where __ ill - concealed 
triumph over her as a 
singer strove with 
some tolerant com- 
passion of her as a 


singing away with a dry parched throat and woman, fell like a well-merited lash across 
fillingeyes. She would havegiven anything her shoulders, and chilled her very soul. 
to knock off a verse or two. She grew paler ‘*My dear girl, why on earth did you 
and paler, and her notes more forced than _ take that encore?” 
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‘‘] wish I hadn't!” sighed the poor 
little soprano, as she buttoned her jacket, 
and put her veil on crooked, and wondered 
if it was a wet night, for she had forgotten 
her umbrella. 

The other woman had a lover, a big 
handsome man in an egregious fur coat, 
who came to meet her at the door as she 
came out, in company with the other 
artistes. Emily saw her grasp the lapel 
of his coat affectionately, saw him tuck 
her boa round under her chin so as to 
cover her ‘‘ precious throat.” Swathed in 
furs and lace, she was handed into her 
luxurious brougham, and the door closed 
on them with a snap. Emily gave a 
vague sigh. She luckily did not hear the 
contralto, with her head on her lover's 
shoulder, confide to him the events of the 
evening ; how her own song ‘‘ had been 
over their heads” and, among other 
details, how that silly little Emily Quick 
had actually managed to get an encore 
and had muffed it. ‘*She really has 
the voice of a sparrow, my dear, and | 
can’t think how she came to be engaged 
at all.” 


Emily Quick had no lover. Perhaps 


that is why she went out carelessly, and 
despairingly, into the cold east wind and 


caught a bad cold on her chest ! 

It sounds dreadfully ‘‘stagey,” but 
after all, it was the most natural 
thing in the world. Singers have such 
absurd throats! Emily Quick, like other 
artistes, had trained and sensitised and 
harried those delicate vocal tubes by 
which she gained her living until 
they were as tender, as subject to the 
influences of atmosphere and tempera- 
ture, as those of the more pampered 
members of the profession, who get an 
encore every night, when they do sing, 
and are privileged to have ‘‘ throats,” and 
only leave them off as a personal favour 
to the managers of whom they make the 
glory, and sometimes the despair. 

She had a very little, tender, true and 
efficient voice, and an immense capacity 
for work. She practised all day with the 
soft pedal down not to disturb her neigh- 
bours. She thought literally of nothing 
else, and yet she was not enthusiastic. 
Underfed, under-clothed, under-vitalised, 
she was too spiritless to look forward, to 
dream of a future. So long as she could 
manage to go on earning her own living, 
and keep body and soul and voice 
together! It took her all her time, she 
had none left for the little airs and graces 
that might have attracted a lover. She 


g! 
never saw any men, except in the way of 
business. The old gentleman who had 
picked her up in a City tea-shop, had 
recognised her vocal capabilities and sent 
her to the Conservatoire of Music, had 
been actuated simply by philanthropic 
motives. He had died suddenly, without 
a will, and his relations had ‘‘ grabbed up 
everything,” so Emily’s sister said, who 
expressing the feeling of the family, that 
he might have left Emily a trifle. 

Emily rented one dingy room in a flat, 
with a cupboard attached, by way of a 
bedroom. The tiny sitting-room had a 
large piano in it, like a great heart in a 
mean body. It had been the gift of her 
old benefactor. There was also a writing 
table at which she ate her dinner, and a 
suite of chairs on which she kept her 
music, except what was needed to make 
the piano stool higher. She had one 
long, lanky, unsympathetic pupil, who 
helped to pay for all this magnificence. 

It was not as tidy as it might have 
been. Truth to tell, she was rather 
slovenly about everything but her music, 
which, however, was with her, one of the 
exact sciences. Her bonnet was often 
put on crooked, but she always sang 
true ; she was careless about lacing her 
boots, but she was conscientious enough 
never to begin a song without finishing 
it, even by herself, according to the 
advice of the great Schumann. 

Managers knew her for a practical, 
reliable woman, who could be trusted to 
know her songs properly—who came at 
call—who never ventured to have a cold, 
and who always managed to scrape up a 
pretty gown to appear in. Nobody who 
saw Emily Quick trudging home alone, in 
waterproof and large clumsy thin boots, 
through the muddy streets, to Maida 
Vale, where she lived, or eating her 
humble chop while she corrected her 
pupil’s harmony exercises, would have 
recognised the really graceful young 
woman who made her appearance periodi- 
cally in front of the conductor's desk at 
some of the best known concerts in 
London. 

* * * * 

It was most unfortunate, but she 
could not get rid of this last bad cold. 
She tried staying in bed, but as she had 
to get up to light her own fire and boil 
her own kettle and go to the door to get 
her bread and her milk, it was not much 
good. She cleared some of the chairs 
and improvised a sofa, but that made her 
back ache. The lanky pupil was sorry 
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for her and brought her flowers ; if only 
she had brought a sausage roll from the 
shop round the corner, or even offered to 
post Emily’s letters for her! The milk- 
man who deposited two pennyworth of 
milk at her door every morning was good 
enough to do that. A few days later he 
posted a little trembling scrawl to sister 
Maria in Bloomsbury, who came _ in 
answer to the summons and found Emily 
in bed, too weak to sit up, too weak to 
give lessons and crying with helplessness. 

Sister Maria was business-like and 
kind. She had a doctor sent for. She 
brought her type-writer along, and spent 
all her days with Emily. She was a little 
annoyed with Emily all the same. ‘‘ She 
ought to try and throw it off,” she said to 
the doctor; ‘‘a little effort, you know 
—it is nothing but a cold—” 

The doctor looked grave and said 
nothing ; it was as well that Sister Maria 
should take a cheerful view of things, 
since nothing could be more patient, more 
gentle, but at the same time more spirit- 
less and despairing than Emily. 

‘*She doesn’t seem to care,” was the 
sister’s complaint; ‘‘ she just follows me 
about with her eyes and never asks any 
questions about anything. And_ she’s 
losing all her connection, lying here, but 
I dare say she’ll pick that up as soon as 
she’s about again?” 

The doctor hazarded no opinion on the 
subject, there was something ominous in 
his silence, or what would have seemed so 
to a less optimistic person than Emily’s 
sister. 

Madame van Dalle, the contralto, who 
toiled up the steep flight of stairs to see 
Emily, thought her very ill indeed; she 
was immensely sympathetic, but she 
could not stay long that day ; she ‘‘ had 
an engagement,” z.e. a tall handsome man 
in a fur coat waiting for her at the foot 
of the stairs. In fact she had too many 
engagements of all sorts to come again 
just now, but she made up by constantly 
sending poor Emily little pink scented 
notes of condolence, and presents in the 
shape of a selection from the floral tributes 
which she was in the habit of receiving 
nightly. 

They were a great delight to the invalid. 
She would never have the flowers undone 
and put in water,—they were nothing to 
her as flowers, they reminded her of the 
concert room, not of nature,—and she had 
them placed ; the bouquets, on her pillow ; 
the great unwieldy fancy straw baskets, 
tied with senseless pink knots and bows 


” 


of ribbon, just as they were handed up 
across the estrade by an admiring con- 
ductor, stood in all their glory at the foot 
of her bed till they withered and died. 

‘* The air of these places is so bad, they 
can’t live in it,” Emily would say piteously. 
She talked a good deal of nonsense some- 
times, and made Sister Maria rather 
uneasy. Did she mean her own little 
room, which, though small, was airy and 
healthy enough, or was she thinking of 
the vitiated atmosphere of a concert room ? 

‘* A sick girl’s fancy!” thought sister 
Maria, and wisely let her have her own 
way. Indeed the doctor had expressed a 
wish that she should not be contradicted 
in anything. He admired Emily. Sister 
Maria was quite sure of that, hideous as 
she looked now with her big eyes swamp- 
ing her whole face. The doctor was quite 
a young man, and, as sister Maria opined, 
would wish to continue his visits on a 
different footing when Emily should get 
better. She clung obstinately to her 
theory that ‘‘people should make an 
effort,” and although Emily was so weak 
that she could not even get out of bed, she 
would often speak cheerfully of spring 
weather and rides on top of an omnibus 
—the form of bath-chair adopted by the 
indigent. 

Not that Emily looked forward to any- 
thing. Her dreadful apathy was part of 
her illness, the doctor said. 

In a little while it took an acute form, 
and when Madame van Dalle called again, 
it was a question if she could be admitted. 
The doctor had forbidden visitors. But 
he was not there, and Madame van Dalle’s 
rustling silks and furs affected sister 
Maria so favourably that she allowed her 
to enter the room where poor Emily lay— 
Emilia Quixano, of whom this magnificent 
person had once condescended to be a 
little jealous. 

The luxurious, comfort-loving woman 
heartily wished herself away. Emily was 
dreadfully ill, even a little delirious. She 
was as usual under the impression that 
she was at a concert and was playing on 
the sheet in front of her, with long help- 
less fingers. She even tried to sing to her 
her own accompaniment, but no sound 
worth mentioning issued from _ those 
bruised tortured lungs. Every now and 
then she murmured “ Brava! Brava!” 
with conviction. 

‘* Tell her she isn’t at a concert !” said 
Madame van Dalle nervously. 

‘“‘It pleases her, ma’am!” replied 
Emily’s sister, who could not for a 
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moment realise that this imposing lady 
was a fellow worker with her Emily. 

‘She had a_ great success last 
time she sang;” murmured the con- 
science-stricken contralto. ‘‘She was 
encored—you know what that is?” 

‘*Oh, yes,” answered sister Maria 
smiling ; ‘‘ was she really encored ? Well, 
I never!” 

The sick woman raised her eyes at the 
word encore. 

**Didn’t she tell 
Madame van Dalle. 

‘* No, ma’am, she never did. 
the concert—the night she took ill, 
wasn’t it? I should never have guessed 
it. She came on to supper with me so 
down in the mouth, that I did not like to 
question her for fear something had 
happened.” 

‘* People are so jealous ! ” said Madame 
van Dalle, without exactly knowing what 
she meant. 

She found she ‘‘ had an important en- 
gagement” a few moments later. She 
wasn’t wanted—this good woman was 
evidently devoted to her sister, and she 
really couldn’t bear seeing Emily cease- 
lessly playing on the bed-clothes, and 
croaking out ‘‘ Brava” in a dying voice, 


’ 


you?” continued 


That was 


» 


for she was dying, she was sure of it, and 
she wished she had thought of driving her 
home in her brougham that night a month 
ago when all the mischief happened. 

The doctor, who came a few minutes 
later, was very angry when he heard of 


her having been admitted. ‘Silly, 
selfish woman!” he muttered. ‘* Why 
could she not have looked after the poor 
girl a little on that bitter cold night, and 
seen that she went out with enough wraps 
on, after singing in that heated atmo- 
sphere ?” 

‘** Emily got an encore, she was saying,” 
said sister Maria. 

Emily raised her eyes and repeated the 


word after her slowly. The doctor looked 
at her sadly, he wondered if she would be 
as beautiful as that if she were well. He 
was rather a morbid young man; he 
knew, however, that he would never have 
an opportunity of judging—pretty or not, 
he would never see Emily Quick well on 
this side the grave. 

He gave her sister some trifling direc- 
tions in a low voice. Emily, who had 
been a good deal excited by Madame van 
Dalle’s visit, watched them intently and 
seemed to be trying to hear. Presently 
she beckoned to her sister to come to 
her. 

‘* Bend down,” 
and distinctly. 
you.” 

The sister obeyed. 

‘** Does he say,” Emily went on, look- 
ing at the doctor, who stood fingering = 
something on the mantelpiece, with his 
profile turned towards her, ‘* Does he say 
—does he say I shall get better?” 

The sister, with a dreadful conscious- | 
ness of the falsehood she was uttering, 7 
murmured something in the affirmative. 

‘‘Oh, please,” said Emily, agonised, 
grasping her arm, ‘‘oh, please tell him 7 
not to. I don’t want to get better. 
I don’t, really. Isit veryimpious?” She 
sighed a long weary sigh and buried her 
face in the pillow. ‘‘lamsotired.... 
so tired of it all... . the streets are 
so muddy, and my legs ache... . and 
sometimes I get hungry and cold— 
and I can’t get things done in time. . . «J 
Oh, why must I go on living ? Why should 
I? It is such waste . . I want to 
die . . . . I must not get well. .... 
couldn’ t go through with it all again. 
Thank you! thank you! 
song’s done—I did my best—It’s all 
over....I am going to die....9% 
I wouldn’t take an encore now—no, not 
for the whole world!” 


she said quite clearly | 
‘*] want to whisper to 
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